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Dairy Notes. 
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In the earlier records kept at the Pan- 
American Exposition at Buffalo of the fifty- 
tive cows in the dairy exhibit the weekly 
ayerage yields of the several breeds were 
reported in quarts per week as follows: 
Holstein 164, Ayrshire 153, Shorthorns 140, 
Brown Swiss 136, Guernseys 123, Red Polls 
or Suffolks 123, Jerseys 117, French Cana- 
dians 108, Polled Jerseys seventy-seven, 
Duteh Belted seventy-seven. The Guern- 
seys took first place for quality, while the 
Jersey and Polled Jersey were second. This 
was in American quarts of 85 pounds to the 
gallon. For the information of a Canadian 
paper, which says it has never heard of the 
Polled Jerseys before, we will say that they 
ure said to have originated from a bull, 
or, as some claim, from a pair of cattle 
that were apparently Jersey in all their 
marking, excepting the lack of horns. 
When under good care and liberal feed they 
have shown a disposition to grow a little 
larger than the horned Jersey, and in some 
cases to have more of the red than:the fawn 
color, which has been ascribed to a strain of 
the Red or Polled Norfolk in some remote 
ancestry. It is certainly sure that in the 
hands of careful breeders they have very 
seldom grown horns, more often on the 
males than the females, and have retained 
other characteristics of the Jerseys with- 
out adding the horns. If any one 
who has bred them and _ studied their 
ancestry can give a_ better account 
of them than this, we would be glad to 
give space to it, hecause those who spent 
some time in looking it up can find no better 
history, though we think that England, 
which is the place where many of our 
breeds originated, may not have been can- 
vassed for it. Possibly from there may 
come some information in regard to the 
early importations, which we think were at 
lirst known as the Jamestown cattle, from 
the name of the steamer that brought over 
the first pair. As we have seen them, they 
were larger frames and longer legged than 
the registered Jerseys, broader in the back 
and hips, and usually straighter in the back, 
hut with the slim neck, delicate limbs 
ind narrow face below the eyes of the 
pure-bred Jersey, with a brighter eye than 
the Jersey has when not startled. They are 
less nervous and more likely to run at a dog 
or other object that frightens them than to 
runaway from it. We should expect the 
Polled Jersey to exceed the registered Jer- 
sey in milk’production for a week ora ye@r 
if both started equally in the test, but there 
may be a strain from that unknown or fer- 
-otten ancestor without horns that might 

eave a tendency to put on the beef quality 
rather than to produce milk or butter fat. 
|f so, we think it shows only in occasional 

specimens. We believe they have now a 

egistry of their own, but have not seen it, 
and, if so, do not think it can go back of the 

portation on the Jamestown. 





Since the above was written we have re- 
eived the report for the first fifteen weeks 
{ the exposition. We give the number of 
juarts of milk and pounds of butter from 
ach, with the profit for each lot of five 
ows during that time, above the cost of 
ood,the butter all being reckoned at twenty- 
ve cents a pound. Guernseys 17,755.7 
ounds of milk, 916.99 pounds of butter, 
rofit $147.36; Jersey milk 17,082.9 pounds, 
utter 873.54, profit $141.13; Ayrshire milk 


',106 pounds, butter 88,933 pounds, profit 
140.39; Holstein milk 24,099.1 pounds, 
itter 887.45 pounds, profit $130.24; Red 
oll milk 18,664.7 pounds, butter 844.05 
uunds, profit $128.40; Brown Swiss 20,- 
‘0.1 pounds milk, butter 826.87 pounds, 
rofit $117.10; Shorthorn milk  20,342.9 
unds, butter 811.43 pounds, profits $108.96 ; 
rench Canadian 160,614 pounds milk, 
‘11 pounds butter, profits $108.82. 
led Jersey milk 13,027.5 pounds, butter 
1.72 pounds, profit $108.74; Dutch Belted 
lk 15,252.9 pounds, butter 587.35 pounds, 
rofit $70.86. As thé tests proceed, the Jer- 
ys seem to be holding out better than the 
‘iernseys, and getting nearer equal to 
nin profit. The Shorthorn used the 
st food in value and Holsteins next, 
vlled Jerseys least, French Canadian and 
\tch Belted less than the Jerseys, and 
ier breeds more. 


\ dairy writer in Dairy and Creamery 
‘vocates the use of hay tea for growing 
‘ves in place of skimmilk, and says one 
nd of good hay boiled for an hour in six 
‘rts of boiling water and then strained 
‘(made richer by adding a handful of oil 


al and another of oatmeal, to be steeped | The cool nights and 
‘t for as long a time, to each half gallon them good appetites, 


the hay tea, will be equally good for the 


calves. Perhaps it is so, and those who are 
more anxious to experiment than to raise 
their calves may try it, but we would not. 
Even if the hay were pure clover care- 
fully cured we should feel doubtful 
of the result, and if there were weeds 
in it the results; if not: less doubtful, 
would probably be less favorable. Until ; 
skimmilk has a market value of more than 
a half-cent a pound, whether from open set-' 
ting or from the separator, we would not 
advise any man to steep hay tea as a calf 
food. And we write from sad experience 
as a result of testing hay tea when we had a 
demand for all the milk we could produce. 
We have grown good calves on skimmilk 
reinforced with 'a porridge made from equal 
parts of corn meal and wheat bran, using 
flour instead of bran or boiling the skim- 
milk, if we saw indications of scouring, | 
but we never saw a calf brought to 
what we call the weaning age on! 
hay tea that we would have accepted | 
as a gift after they were well grown, | 
even if they lived to that age. Let those 
who like to do so experiment with hay tea, 
but give us good skimmilk, as pure and 
fresh as it can be had by skimming or by | 
use of the separator, and then porridge 


‘|made from good sweet grain, or linseed 


meal jelly, or even good oatmeal and wheat 
bran to stir in the milk after we cease using 
whole milk, and we will not ask for better 
food. 


<> 
<> 


Farm Hints for October. 
HARVESTING FALL_CROPS. 


October has been called the harvest 
month because now the fruit must be picked, 
the corn cut and husked, and the roots 
gathered for the shed or cellar. We re- 
member when the potatoes were seldom dug 
before November, and often it was a cold | 
task to pick them up, but the change in 
varieties and in methods of cultivation has 
been such that usually the vines have been’ 
dead and the Spotatoes ripened before the 
end of this month. Beets and carrots 
should be harvested before the late potatoes 
are dug, as they are not as well protected by , 
the soil, but the Russian or Swede turnips 
are not injured by evena hard freezing of 
the ground around them. | 

The putting of corn in the silo has saved 
much of the work of husking, and if the 
young people miss the pleasure that. we 
once found at the husking bees, they also 
miss a great deal of hard labor. Like the 
potato digging, the husking was often de- 
ferred until apples had been picked, cider 
made and the winter ryesown, wood drawn 
home, and other fall work finished, so that it 
was sometimes very cold work. 





market can searcely do better than to send 
their potatoes away about as fast as they are 
harvested, for we think the crop is likely to 
prove larger than was prophesied a month 
ago. This is especially true of potatoes, 
and then it requires but a little advance in 
price to reduce the consumption of them, or 
to encourage importation from the British 
Provinces, Germany and Scotland. The 
tariff will keep them back when they sell at 
fifty cents a bushel, but when they sell at 
sixty-five to seventy-five cents there will be 
a great many sent from those regions, where 
they call them a profitable crop if they sell 
at twenty to twenty-five cents a bushel on 
the farm. But, beside{the price not seem- 
ing likely to get much higher than now, 
until the late spring, there is a shrinkage in 
roots that we estimate at not less than 
twenty per cent., and often it is higher on 
potatoes and beets. 
THE APPLE MARKET. i 
We think there is no doubt that apples 
will be much higher next winter than they 
have been for years. This does not mean 
that we advise holding them for the spring 
prices unless one has good cold-storage facil- 
ities, which we wish more farmers had at 
home, but we do urge those who have more 
than are needed for home use to pick them 
very carefully, and pack only the best fruit 
carefully in clean packages for market. 
Mark each variety by name and grade cor- 
rectly as extra No. 1 or No. 2, and send 
them to market when they are in the best 
eondition or a little-earlier if they have to 
be sent far. This is the way to make the 
apple orchard profitable to the farmer. Even 
a neglected and uncultivated orchard may 
produce a good crop in a season like that of 
last year, but if they are not properly put 
up and sent to a good market there is not 
much’ profit in bountiful crops or high 
prices. 
FERTILIZING THE ORCHARDS. l 
After the fruit is gathered in the fall we 
think is the time to manure the orchard. 
It will not then start a rank growth to be 
winter killed, nor will it increase the num- 
ber of fruit buds, for they are formed be- | 
fore that time, but it should start a good, 
vigorous growth in the spring, and such 
fruit as may form will not drop prematurely, 


| 
We think those who are near toa good 


tables, pumpkins and other succulent food 
to stimulate digestion, it is safe to feed an 
amount of concentrated food or grain that 
we would ‘not dare to give in hot weather, 
or scarcely when the animals had only hay 
for rough forage, and this is as applicable to 
swine as to the cattle. 
BREEDING SWINE. 

If there are litters of fall pigs on hand 
this month decide if any more breeding 
stock is needed, or if some one else will 
need to buy. We like a fall pig as a breeder 
quite as well asa spring pig, but it is not 
every litter that we see that we could pick 
out such as we would care to breed from. 
We want a long-dodied, rather rangy sow, 





t o color and pack it to meet market require- 
ments. © . 

** in the matter of process butter. One in 
Omaha may not say what has transpired in 
Elgin, Ill, But there are process butter 
factories ‘n Omaha. These buy dairy but- 
ter. Thegrades that are not wholly bad 
are melted, purified and repacked in fa ¢- 
tories asclean as any creamery. The prod- 
uct looks Gleaner than butter, and in the 
flake ‘stag¢ of manufacture (we have not 
tasted the finished produet) the butter fat is 
palatable, in fact, appetizing. It is largely 
due to the existence of renovated butter 
factoriesin Omaha that this market has 
paid 12} to thirteen cents for dairy butter 
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of quiet disposition, deep through the body, 
and with plenty of room for heart and 
lungs, and then if she is mated witha boar 
that is a little closer built, broader in the 
back and through thé hips than she is, we 
expect that the pigs will be about our ideal 
in shape, while she will be able to produce a 
good litter and furnish them with milk 
until they are old enough to have a trough 
of their own. 
A COMPOST HEAP. 

Why not begin this fall to make a com- 
post heap for use on the garden next year? 
Muck from the ditches, turf from the road- 
side and hedge rows, even read dust will 
make a gooi foundation for it, then there 
are leaves and weeds that can be added. 
The manure from the henhouse, the con- 
tents of vaults and cesspools, the slops and 
soapsuds from the house, all this and much 
more can be put into it and mixed in well 
each week or oftener, and the spring will 
show a heap that is more powerful than 
barnyard manure. The weed seeds will be 
destroyed by the heat that will start as it 
dezays, and it can be so managed as to be 
almost free from odor and yet a powerful 
stimulant for garden crops and small fruits, 
perhaps too powerful if there is not muck 
or earth enough at the base or added as the 
pile increases. 


a> 
<i 


** Ladle Goods ”’ and ‘‘ Process Butter.’’ 


In a former letter entitled ‘‘ Should Butter 
be Colored,’’ the writer referred to two 
kinds of products,—they could hardly be 
called genuine dairy products,—that like 
oleomargarine could be worked off on the 
unsuspecting public because colored in imi- 
tation of genuine butter, will quote the two 
paragraphs in which such reference was 
made as follows: 

‘* Then, again, there is one other important 
matter to be taken into consideration. I re- 
fer to the getting together of different lots 
of inferior butter, massing and working it 
over, at the same time coloring to give it a 
uniform appearance. Such butter when 
fixed up that way is the meanest kind of 
stuff, yet by being properly colored and 
quickly disposed of, innocent purchasers 
are imposed on to just as great an extent as 
they would be if colored butterine was sold 
them for genuine butter; yes, perhaps to a 
greater extent in many instances. 

‘“* There is what is called process butter. 
This is compounded from the worst kind of 
store butter. A gentleman told me of a 
factory fur the manufacture or compound- 
ing of process butter that he knew of on 
the outskirts of Elgin, Ill., the great dairy 
centre. He said that barrels of rancid 
butter to be worked up stood outside, and 
that the stench was such that one could 
hardly come within observing distance of 





re not too abundant will the factory. It was his opinion that a good 
sea pry wae and develop handsome fruit deal of the so-called process butter turned 
if well cared for after they have set, by out at that factory was sold as Elgin butter. 
spraying and trimming if it is needed. We, Of course, as its name indicates, it goes 
want no green barnyard manure in the oo — 2 peyote — or = 
st it. Ht 
rom re ee ee grain can eytie hes restored, and — 
' ilizers for fruit its keeping qualities are gone completely. 
aude aimee pe oedrage potash, phos- | Were it not for artificial butter color, proc- 
phoric acid and lime, but when one cannot ess butter could not be sold. 
get these,a dressing of good commercial} An editor of a very excellent agricultural 
fertilizer that contains these elements will paper takes me totask in the following 
serve a good purpose. We would prefer to manner: 
use this inthe early spring ratherthan the «The author of the above article is not 
fall. Those who live near the seashore will quite careful enough about h’s facts in the 
find kelp a good fertilizer for an orchard Or matter of ‘ladle goods’ and ‘process but- 
almost any other place. iter,’ referred to as products made mer- 
FATTENING FARM STOCK. chantable by the use of butter oer ee 
season for put- fact is, the butter made merchantable by 
Py gee prev igle of an animal coloring, under the present system of mak- 





and November. ing ladle goods (reworked butter), is not the 
a acgin spar res Soutien te seem to give meanest kind of stuff. On the other hand, 
an’ while there should it is generally very good butter, except that 


be on the farm enough of gtass, waste veg the people who made it did not know enough 


t 
his season, instead of nine to ten cents, as | 


in former seasons. We must be fair in all 
things, and must not hastily condemn 
sys : they are new.—Ep,”’ 

If, as the able editor of that journal 


' Cabbages steady at $3 to $5 per hundred, 
| and cauliflowers largely in poor condition, 
prime to choice $2.50 to $3 a barrel, and 
fancy would go higher, but many ‘sales 
range from $1.25 to $2. Cucumbers in short 
supply. Shelter Island $6 to $7 a barrel 
and western New York $3 to $5. Cucum- 
ber pickles $2 to $4 per thousand. Egg plant 
per barrel $1.50 to $2.50, peppers 40 to 80 
cents. Lettuce, western New York, per case 
$1.25 to $2, Boston 75 cents to $1.25, nearby 
75 cents to $1. Virginia green peas, half- 


barrel baskets, $1.25 to $2.25. String beans ' 


50 to 75 cents a bag, 50 to 65 cents for half- 
barrel baskets Southern. Lima _ beans 
steady, potatoe at 75 cents to $1 and fiat 
, 60 to 65 cents a bag. Tomatoes in fair de- 
;mand. Acme fancy 50 to 60 cents a bushel, 


‘fair at 40 to 45 cents and common sorts 35! 


to 40 cents. 


| Many of the apples received are not of 
the desirable sorts and are hard to sell, but 
fancy lots are in demand. Alexander and 
Wealthy $3.50 to $4.50 a barrel, Jonathan, 
| King and Pippins $3 to $4, Ben: Davis $3 
, to $3.50, Greening and Twenty-ounce $2.75 
to $3.50, Pound Sweet $2.50 to $3. Fall 
varieties fair to good, $1.75 to $2.50, 
| ordinary hard red, prime, $2.25 to $2.75, in- 
ferior $1.50 to $2, windfall $1 to $1.50. Pears 
are dull, fancy Bartletts $4 a barrel, $1.25 
to $1.75 a keg. Average lots $2.50 to $3.50a 
| barrel, 75 cents to $1 a keg. Seckels, fancy, 
, $3.50, fairto prime $2 to $3, Bose $2 to 
$3, Clairgeau, Anjou and Sheldon $2 to 
$2.50. Other late kinds $1.75 to $2 and 
nearby common $1 to $1.50. Peaches in only 
moderate supply, with light demand. Much 
overripe or defective stock at low prices. 
;Southern and Jersey 60 cents to $1.10 a 
basket. Pine Island 50 to 90 cents and $1.25 
to $1.75 a carrier. Upriver pony baskets 40 
to 65 cents, two-basket carriers 60 cents to 
$1.25, Ohio and Michigan bushel baskets $1 
to $1.50. 


Plums quiet but steady, with light re- 
ceipts. Large blue table eight- ound 
baskets 40 to 50 cents, green 35 to 50 cents, 
Damson 40 to 45 cents, Middleburg 35 to 45 
cents and common 20 to 25 cents. Prunes 
40 to 50 cents. Grapes in fairdemand. Up- 
river carriers Delaware 50 cents to $1, Ni- 
agara 50 to 75 cents, Concord and Wor e 
35 to 50 cents, small baskets Delaware 11 to 
12 cents, black 7 cents, western New York 
baskets Delaware 12 to 13 cents, Niagara 8 
to %1 cents, black 8 cents: Wine, black; $25 





claims, the writer has “ not been quite care- | to $30 a ton. Cranberries quiet, Cape Cod 
ful enough about his facts,’’ he is sorry and , fancy dark $6 a barrel, medium $5.25 to 
will, when satisfied that such is the case, $5.75, light $4 to $5. Muskmelons, West- 
make ample apology, but is not supposed to ern good to choice $1.75 to $2.25 a crate, 
do so just yet. Ifthe compounding of ladle poor to fair $1 to $1.50. 


goods and process butter is something that 
is, on the whole, beneficial to the dairy in- 
terests, in this and other countries, then it 
should be the aim of all friends of that in- 
terest to encourage those products or 
compounds. But so long as they are gener- 
ally held not to be good for the dairy inter- 
est,the writer will not only not encourage the 
compounding of or apologize for them, but 





Live Stock Notes. 


To make the beef steer weigh four hun- 
dred pounds at six months old, seven hun- 
dred pounds at twelve months, 1200 pounds 
at twenty months and 1400 pounds or more 
at two years old, is considered a good record 
for making baby beef. But these figures 
are often exceeded by those who have good 





will, on the other hand, refer to them as | stock and are skillful feeders. Such often 
being opposed to the interest of producers | have 1400 to 1500-pound steers at eighteen 
of a good article of genuine butter. The/ to twenty months old. If it were not for 
farmer that makes a good article of butter these improvements in stock growing, or if 
does not want to sell it in competition with | we nad to go back tothe old style of not 
ladle goods or process butter, nor should he ' having steers fat enough for beef until they 
be compelled to do so. were three years old, and then seldom hav- 

Nothing can be nicer than butter made in ing them weigh more than one thousand 
a private dairy where every factor that pounds each, this country would have but 
enters into its production, from the selec- little beef to expurt, unless the prices were 
tion and care of the herd to the packing of | so high that people at home had to abandon 
the butter for market, is directly under the | the use of beef. By the present system the 
eye and supervision of the dairyman andhis consumers get a better quality of beef 
family. If such butter has to enter into cheaper than they could have done, and the 


competition with ladle goods or process 
butter, ought not those two products or 
compounds to be labeled accordingly ? It is 
proper to assume that the compounders of 
those articles will put them on the market 
in attractive package, and it would not be 
unfair to assume that not many purchasers 
of either would for a moment think they 
were getting anything but genuine butter, 
and of the best quality, because of attractive 
appearance. 

The editor of the paper quoted from, it 
will be seen, states: ‘“‘ It is largely due to 
the existence of renovated butter factories 
in Omaha that this market has paid 124 to 
thirteen cents for dairy butter this season, 
instead of nine to ten cents, as in former 
seasons.’”’ There isa better way to make 
dairy butter in the vicinity of Omaha bring 
a good price, and that way is for the farmers 
there to make good butter. Let the paper 
quoted from secure as many of them as 
possible for subscribers, and then give them 
frequent and regular instruction on butter- 
making. F. W. MOSELEY. 

Clintoa, Ia. 
> 


New York Markets. 


Domestic potatoes are in good supply, 
with a fai: demand for best grades. Long 
Island are $2.25 to $2.50 a barrel, State and 
Western $2 to $2.12, Jersey $1.75 to $2.12, 
Maine prime $2 to $2.12 a bag, inferior lots 
dull at $1.25 to $1.75 a bag or barrel. Ger- 
man 112-pound bags prime $1.50, common 
$1 to $1.12. Scotch Magnums coming very 
poor, some 168-pound sacks sold at $1.25 to 
$2, and some were left to the Government, 
as no one would pay the duty. Sweet pota- 
toes fairly steady now at $1.50 to $2 a barrel 
for Jersey and $1.25for Norfolk. Good onions 
are steady, but inferior lots dull at irregular 
prices. .Connecticut white $2.50 to $4 a 
barrel, red $2.25 to $2.75 and yellow $2.25 to 
$2.50. State and Western red $2.50 to $2.75 
and yellow $2 to $2.35. Long Island and 
Jersey red $2.25 to $2.75, yellow $2 to $2.25, 
white $1.50 to $2 a basket. Orange County 
fair to good white $1 to $2.50 a bag, red 
$1.75 to $2.25 and yellow $1.75 to $2, in- 
ferior lots $1.25 to $1.75 and white picklin 
$3 to $4a barrel. Beets are $1 to $1.25a 
hundred bunches, carrots 75 cents to $la 
barrel. Russia turnips 90 cents to $1. 
Squash $1 to $1.25a barrel. Celery 15 to 35 








cents a dozen roots. 


, producers are making a greater profit. 


The ram should not be allowed to run 
with the ewes if the flock exceeds thirty in 
number. By keeping in a pen or yard out 
of sight of the ewes and giving him about 

!a pint of corn or equal value in other grain 
for about a month before the time he is to 
be used for service, along with good hay and 
a little green food, a two-year-old ram may 
serve a hundred ewes in a month with 
safety, and be much more reliable as a stock 
getter than if allowed to run with one-half 
that number. Let him among them night 
and morning for a half hour or an hour at a 
time, then remove him. Where one or a 
number of farmers united buy a high-priced, 
pure-bred ram, the gain on a hundred ewes 
would repay them, even if they paid a good 
price. 


We read in an exchange that the Berk- 
shire hog is .the best forager in exis- 
tence, feeding on grass and weeds that no 
other animal will eat. He is also kind in 
his disposition and fattens readily on corn 
or ground feed at any age. He carries more 
loin steak and more lean ham than any other, 
and can be fitted for market at any age from 
one to three years. The Poland China needs 
but little room and but little fence. He is 
the best hog to keep in small enclosures, 
and can condense all kinds of food into nice 
‘marbled pork, or that in which the fat is 
| well mixed with the lean. If this is true 


/sons between Berkshire, Yorkshire or the 
Poland China. If we havea preference we 
have not arguments enough to urge it in 
others. 

Some one must grow pure-bred stock if 
we desire to improve our swine, even if the 
half or three-quarter breds make good pork 
at less cost than the pure breds, as we know 
that breeding from half breds results in 
mongrels, which cannot be relied upon to 

_ breed true to any type; but we think the 
. large or medium Yorkshire can be depended 
, upon to prove more prolific, to furnish their 
| pigs more milk up to the weaning age, and 

, thus to grow better pigs, or to make more 
; pounds of pork at six to eight months old 
, than any other pure breeds we ever saw. 

In saying this, we do not mean to say that 
in these particulars they will excel or even 
equal the cross of Yorkshire on the Berkshire, 
or Yorkshire on Poland China, as we have 
not had much experience with these crosses 
favorite with many Western pork growers. 
The pure Yorkshire may be better, but 
we have no evidence of it. Of the Duroc or 
Red Jersey we know but little asa pure 
breed or for crossing with others. We 
have seen more of them at cattle shows 
than at any other places, and our opinion 
has not been very favorable toward them 
as we saw them, or as we read the claims 
made by their advocates. We allow that 
they can be made to attain good size and 
that they are near the popular style for the 
bacon hog, thin-sided and with the streak 
of lean among the fat, which some so much 
like, but we do not think they fatten 
quickly or cheaply, and we prefer the pig.of 
two hundred pounds at six months old. 

Nor did we like the Essex, though we 
thought they fattened more rapidly than 
almost any other breed at less cost of food 
than any others we ever had, but we rarely 
saw them produce over four pigs in a litter, 
and thus they were not very profitable breed. 
ing stock. Attempts to remedy this by 
scanty feeding to prevent them from fatten- 
ing did not prove successful, while those 
who fed liberally often found them not to 
breed at all. To fatten readily at any 
age from six weeks to six months may be 
characteristic of this breed, but prolific 
breeding is not. 


Professor Sanborn’ says that from one 
hundred pounds of dry food one may make 


live sheep or nearly twenty-four pounds of 
live hog. But the hog is fed on more costly 
food than the sheep or steer. The pig con- 
sumes from three to seven per cent. of his 
live weight a day, and the steer from two to 
34 per cent. of its weight. The carcass of 
the hog when dressed is about eighty-two 
per cent. of its live weight, and the steer 
dresses about sixty-five per cent. of its live 
weight, or without the hide and tallow fifty 
per cent. (Both need to be well fattened to 
do this.—Ed.) Following this up he claims 
that the one hundred pounds of food makes 
7.39 pounds of meat free from water or bone 
in the pig and only 1.67 pounds of beef, yet 
the hog sells at about the same price for 
dressed weight as the steer. 

This would seem to prove that it is more 
profitable to fatten hogs than steers, and we 
will not dispute that, but not to the extent 
that his figures would indicate. The more 
costly food of the pig isa factor in the 
problem. Then while he figures on fatten- 
ing the pig in six or eight months, we think 
he has not figured on the steer that is 
fattened at fifteen to eighteen months 


than nine pounds increase for one hundred 
pounds of dry food. 


Ss 
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We see that some of our exchanges have 
been worrying themselves greatly about 
finding an efficient substitute for potatoes 
in case that crop shall fail us. They were 
scared when potatoes were up to about $2 
a bushel, but as they have come down to 
but little over sixty cents a pound, there is 
little need of worrying, for when potatoes 
cost the buyer but about acent a pound, 
that is cheap enough for those. who like 
them. One paper suggests that rice be used 
as a. substitute, but that costs about seven 
cents a pound at wholesale, and when 
cooked it has about the same amount 
of water and starch as the potato. 
We see no gain in using the higher 
priced product. Our own corn at about 
the same cost per bushel as potatoes 
furnishes a much larger amount of nutri- 
tive matter, and whether it is offered boiled 
as in the old-fashioned hulled corn, as 
hominy or as mush or hasty pudding, it 
furnishes a vegetable food more nourishing 
than the potatoes. Many a morning when 
young have we eaten fried hasty pudding 
for our breakfast, both with and without 
the fried ham or fried pork, that usually ap- 
peared at that meal. In Rhode Island they 
used the fried johnny cake and farther 
South the corncake or the hoe cake, and 
while they have them they need not suffer 
for a lack of potatoes. 


nine pounds.of live steer, eleven pounds of. 


old, which before that time makes more . 
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we should prefer the Poland China to 
the Berkshire. But if we were raising 
pigs to fatten, we would take a/ It is now reported that the plan of spray- 
grade Chester white, or one of what ing the railroad tracks with petroleum to 
many people call a native white, that was | keep down the dust did not prove a success 
long bodied, perhaps long legged, but not on the Pennsylvania Railroad, and they are 
long nosed, with twelve or more teats on trying another plan. They cover the ground 
her, and one that was so good natured that and banks along the track where the sand 
' she would lie down when we scratched her , is exposed with street sweepings and dirt 
back with a curry comb ora corn cob,and!|from the city stables and yards. In 
'.we would mate her with a pure-bred Berk-|this there are enough of the grains 
shire, Poland China or Small Yorkshire,|of corn, oats, wheat and other seeds 
and we should expect pigs that would fatten | that will grow to soon cover the 
quickly, or if we wanted breeding sows ground with a growth rank enough to 
some that would be prolific of pigs that prevent the trains from gathering so much 
would fatten readily and cheaply. dust, though it does not entirely prevent the 
We like pure-bred stock and advocate it trouble. We think we can see another 
usually, but we have been obliged to own' trouble in the near future. We fear that 
that no pure-bred hog that we ever saw / the grain seeds will not be as numerous as 
would produce pigs to make pork at as the weed seeds, and the farmers will find 
small a cost for feed as a coarse half-bred them a nuisance that must be abated. Put 
sow that had been mated with a pure-bred onthe sweepings, cultivate and sow oats 
boar, and we will not make any compari- and grass. seed, would be a better plan. 
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Agricultural. — 
Bees and Honey. 


When full sheets or even starters of 
comb or foundation are put in the frames, 
and pains taken to have the hives set level, 
so that frames will hang perpendicularly, 
there is not often any trouble caused by the 
frames being Sunited by their combs, and 
this greatly facilitates the taking them out 
forjexamination, which we would always do 
before the approach of winter, as it is im- 
portant to know if there is a good laying 
queen, and if there are supplies for the 
winter. Of course the frames should be 
spaced evenly, and if two are found con- 
nected there should§be a knife at hand to 
put between them to cut them apart. By 
taking the top from the hive and set- 
ting an empty hive over it, then raising 
the bottom hive and smoking below, the 
bees can be all driven up into the empty 
hive, which may then have a bottom board 
slipped under to keep the bees there while 
the examination is being made. When that 
is done place the brood hive on a sheet and 
empty the bees down in front of it, and they 
will usually run in at once. Some take this 
timealso to remove the queen from the swarm 
and introduce a new queen, substituting an 
Italian for a black, or a young queen for one 
that is old, or that has not proved produc- 
tive, or whose bees have been idle, for there 
is no question but that some colonies seem 
to produce much less honey than others, 
even when quiteas large. In such cases we 
believe they inherit their laziness from a 
lack of vigor in the queen, and a queen 
‘from a productive colony should at once be 
put in her place. 


The best time to move bees is in the early 
winter before the weather has been cold 
enough to make the combs brittle so that 
they will break in handling, orina warm 
day near the spring before the bees begin to 
fly out. Thus it follows that one who buys 
bees should have those times to move them. 
If they are moved in the summer the combs 
are liable to melt down, and if in the honey 
season, unless taken several miles, the old 
bees are likely to return to the old location 
when they take their first flight. Some 
claim to prevent this by keeping them in 
the hive about twenty-four hours after mov- 
ing, and then drumming on the hive before 
the entrance is opened, and thus leading 
them to fly out and around the hive before 
they take a longer flight, thus noting the 
hive and its surroundings while in search 
for the one who disturbed them. The clos- 
ing of the entrance is best done with wire 
netting which allows of ventilation. Move 
with as little jar or shaking of the hive as 
possible. c) eS 

September should mark the beginning of 
the fall feeding of the bees unless they are 
gathering honey, as they may be in some 
places, from golden rod and heart weed or 
other fall blossoms. Food or a honey flow 
at this time stimulates brood raising so that 
there may be a large colony for the winter. 
But if they are storing golden-rod honey do 
not feed until later. Put a second story on 
the hives in which to do the feeding and 
feed at night, using a little for several 
nights in succession instead of much on one 
night. Some think that it is judicious to 
fed in this way even while the bees gather 
honey during the day. We are not confi- 


Is a constitutional disease. 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition. 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach. 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit. 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 
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dent that this is the case, but if the honey 
flow is but light, it may be that careful feed- 
ing a little ata time with it will be just the 
extra thing that is needed for best results. 








A writer in Gleanings says that when he 
takes the supers from the hives he puts them 
with all the finished sections into a zinc- 
lined box, like a refrigerator, and above 
them puts an open dish filled with bisulphide 
of carbon, then closes the box nearly air 
tight. The fumes settle down among or 
around the honey. This takes about an 
hour. 
and it remains from eight to ten hours or 
during the night. In this time all worms 
and moths are killed, and he ventilates it, 
and removes the dish of bisulphide, and 
when the fumes have passed away the 
honey is ready to be removed. It is then 
placed in a warm room on shelves and left to 
sweat. There should be a circulation of air 
through screened doors and windows. When 
this has lasted long enough the sections 
are scraped to remove all stains, and the 
propolis that may be on them. Then he 
makes three grades, and packs in twenty- 
four-pound: single-tier cases with glass 
fronts. The sections next the glass are fair 
samples of all in the case. Then they are 
marked with grade, net weight and gross 
weight, and number of sections in a case. 
He works more for a local market than city 
markets, but he usually finds a demand for 
all he has. This plan seems better adapted 
to the New England product of comb honey 
in sections than to the larger apiaries, and 
thus we are glad to publish it. The bisul- 
phide does not discolor the comb as sulphur 


might. 


The practice which prevails where a 
farmer has but one or afew hives of bees 
in his orchard, of cutting off and letting 
down the limb on which a swarm may chance 
to alight, is certainly not a good one where 


many limbs to be taken off if natural swarm- 
ing is allowed. And often where there is 
but one swarm the limb may be one that it is 
not desirable to cut, either for the fruit on 
it or because it injures the symmetry of the 
tree. We have seen a much better arrange- 
ment, which consisted in taking a hoop or a 
firm wire bent to hoop form, and attaching 
it to a pole of sufficient length to reach any 
branches that they were likely to alight 
on, then to that hoop fastening a 
bag or basket, making a sort of scoop net, 
about the size and shape of a round-bot- 
tomed peck basket, and we have even heard 
of the basket having been used. The upper 
end of the pole should be a crotch, or have 
a projecting branch that could be used if 
necessary to shake the limb a little, when if 
it is properly placed the bees will fall into 
the net, and can be easily dumped down in 
front of the hive, when they will usually 
walk in, and if all is clean and pleasant for 
them the whole jobis done, unless there 
should chance to be a cluster remaining that 
was not taken. In that case it will be bet- 
ter to try to get them, as the queen may be 
among them. If sheis not the few bees 
that were not taken in the net will soon fol- 
low the others to the hive. Even fora few 
swarms it is worth *he trouble to have a 
swarming net. 


~sS>e 
The Potato Crop. 


A short time ago the experiment station 
at Burlington sent out word that the po- 
tato blight and rot threatened to do serious 
damage in Vermont this fall. Later reports 
from the same source say that the fears of 
trouble were all realized, and that there 
has been, in fact, a considerable amount of 
loss already to potato growers. 

The rot follows the late blight and comes 
from the same cause. Those who have 
late blight in their fields. therefore, are 
bound to have rot; and inall such cases 
special care ought to be taken in sorting 
and storing the potatoes for. the winter. 

The experiment station still insists that 
proper spraying, backed up by proper 





cultivation, will protect the potato crop 
from these diseases. Continued experi- 
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Then all ventilating holes are closed, } 


there is a large apiary. There will be too | 


VIEWS OF OLD 


Union Building and adjacent buildings in State Street, about 1882. 


ments and practical field tests covering a 
period of ten years, or more, have proved 
this beyond a possibility of doubt. Even 
now, in the latter part of September, when 
most potato vines are dead, and many 
fields of potatoes already dug, the experi- 
ment station potato fields are as green and 
growing as any time in July or August; 
and the potato expert claims that they are 
making potatoes now at the rate of twenty- 
five to thirty bushels a week fog every 
acre, 

Wouldn’t it pay potato growers to look 
into that matter? 
<> - —_ —__—_ 
Butter Market. 
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BOSTON, No. 17. 


$2 a bushel and Seckels 75 cents 
to $1. Peaches in fair supply. Last 
week’s receipts 38,096 baskets and carriers, 
more than double the receipts of same week 
last year. Hudson River pony carriers, 
yellow, $1 to $1.25, white 75 cents to $1, 
baskets 65 cents to $1. Connecticut No. 1 
the same and No. 2 50 to 65 cents. Michigan 
bushel baskets $1.75 to $2.25. Plums in 
light supply and steady demand. Green 
Gage and Damson 50 cents for 8&pound 
baskets, large blue 40 to 50 cents and green 
25 to 35 cents. Quinces selling slowly at $3 
to $3.50 a barrel. 

Grapes are in heavy supply, 285,771 bas- 
kets, 10,584 carriers last week. New York 





While we find but few changes to make in 
the quotable price ot butter, the market has , 
astronger feeling, owing to the advance of | 
a cent at Elgin and other Western points. | 
Dealers say they have butter which they | 
will not offer at less than 224 cents. They 
, acknowledge that they can make but few! 
sales at over 22 cents, which includes all 
grades above Western large ash tubs that 
are 214 cents. Best marks of Eastern are 20 
to 21 cents; fair to good 17 to 19 cents. 
Firsts are 20 to 214 cents and secunds 17 to 19 
cents. Some June creamery from storage is 
selling at 21 cents for extra and 18 to 20 
cents for fair to good. Extra dairy at 19 
cents ‘for Vermont and 184 cents for 
' New York. Firsts 17 to 18 cents, seconds 
‘15 to 16 cents and lower grades 12 to 14 
cents. But they are dull as are the ladles at 
10 to 144 cents and imitation creamery at 
134 to 154 cents. Choice renovated at 18 to 
19 cents is in fair demand, but lower grades 
dull at 14 to 17 cents. Boxes and prints 
well sold up and firm at 23 to 234 cents for 
extra Northern creamery, 225 cents for extra 
Western, 20 to 21 cents for extra dairy and 
16 to 20 cents for fair to good. Jobbers are 
firm at 23 cents for best tubs and 24 cents 
for boxes and prints. 

The receipts of butter at Boston for the 
week ending Sept. 28 were 20,950 tubs and 
28,096 boxes, a total weight of 1,163,481 
pounds, including 127,350 pounds in transit 
for export, and, with the latter deducted, the 
net total is 1,036,131 pounds, against 1,068,- 
963 pounds the previous week, and 929,355 
pounds for corresponding week last year. 

The exports of butter from Buston for 
the week were 169,380 pounds, against 33,- 
643 pounds for corresponding week last 
year. From New York the exports for the 
week were 668 tubs and from Montreal 30,- 
757 packages. 

The statement of the Quincy Market Cold- 
Storage Company for the week isas follows: 
Taken in 2836 tubs, out 6996 tubs, stock 
183,067 tubs, against 163,657 tubs same time 
last year. The Eastern Company reports 
a stock of 27,113 tubs, against 22,020 tubs 
last year, and with these added the total 
stock is 210,180 tubs, against 185,677 tubs 
same time last year, an increase for this 
year of 24,503 tubs. 

The summary for September shows on 
hand Aug. 30, 8,828,800 pounds; receipts 
during September, 4,488,957 pounds, making 
the total supply 13,317,751 pounds. Ex- 
ports during the month 468,357 pounds. On 
hand Sept. 30, 8,407,200 pounds. Consump- 
‘tion 4,442,194 pounds. For September last 
| year there were 7,945,000 pounds on hand 
Aug. 30, 4,003,074 pounds received, 172,076 
| pounds exported and 7,427,080 pounds on 
|hand Sept. 30, showing consumption of 
: 4,348,918 pounds. During these months, 
' ending Sept. 30, consumption this year 13,- 
| 484,184 pounds. Last year, same period, 13,- 
i 107,697, an increase this year of 377,870, 
pounds. 
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Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 


Apples in good supply, but choice lots 
sell readily. New England Gravenstein 


pony baskets Delaware 12 to 14 cents, Salem 


'10 cents, Niagara 8 to 10 cents, Martha 6 to | a specialty. 


7 cents, Concord 6 to 8} cents. Large bas- 
kets Concord 12 to 18 cents. Cranberries in 
good supply and selling slowly. Cape Cod 
$4.50 to $5.50 a barrel, $1.50 to $1.75 a crate. 
Muskmelons a little firmer at $1.75 a crate 
for best Colorado Gem and poor to good 
75 cents to $1. 

Oranges in fair supply, Jamaica barrels 
at $4.50 to $4.75, boxes $2.50 to $2.75. 
fornia late Valencia, 96 and 112 counts, 
choice $3.75, 150, 176 and 200 counts $4 to 
$4.50. Lemons are higher. Messina and 
Palermo, 300 counts, common to good $3 to 
$3.50, choice $3.75 to $4, fancy $4.25 to 
$4.50. Maoiri and Sorrento choice $4.25 to 
$4.50, fancy $4.75 to $5 and extra fancy 
$5.25 to $5.75, 360 counts, same grades, 25 
cents a box less. New Smyrna figs 10 to 15 
cents a pound. Dates steady at 3) to 4 
cents. Malaga grapes have arrived and 
sell at $4 to $5a cask. Bananas quiet at 
$1.50 to $2.50a stem, as to size and con- 
dition. 
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Vegetables in Boston Market. 


There is a good trade in vegetables this 
week and prices are firm. Beets are 50 to 60 
cents a box, carrots 50 cents, parsnips 75 to 
90 cents and flat turnips 40 to 50 cents. Yel- 
low turnips $1 to $1.15 a barrel. Native 
onions & cents to $1 a bushel, western 
Massachusetts $2.50 to $2.75 a barrel and 
York State $2.25. Leek 40 cents a dozen 
and chives 75 cents. Radishes 50 cents a 
box and salsify 75 to 85 centsadozen. Cu 
cumbers $6 per hundred and peppers 60 
cents a box. Celery very good at 75 to 
90 cents a dozen. Egg plant $1.2 a 
box. Tomatoes 60 to 90 cents a box. 
Squash at $1.25 to $1.50 a barrel for Mar- 
row, $1.75 to $2 for Turban or Bay State 
white summer $3 per hundred, Western 
Hubbard $35 a ton. Mushrooms from 25 
cents to $1 a pound. 

Cabbages 50 to60 cents a barrel. Cauli- 
flowers 124 to 15 cents each. A few sprouts 
at 15 cents a quart. Lettuce 25 to 50 cents 
a box, spinach 15 cents and parsley 15 to 20 
cents. Good endive sells at 75 cents a box. 
Green corn scarce at 50 to 60 cents a box, 
string beans the same, excepting the small 
green at 75 cents. Shell beans 90 cents to $1, 
Sieva 75 cents to $1 and Limvy $1. 

Potatoes in liberal supply, and trade is 
quiet. Aroostook Green Mountain 65 to 68 
cents a bushel and Hebron 65 cents. Sweet 
potatoes in heavy supply, and prices lower. 
Jersey double-head barrels in moderate de- 
mand $2 tu $2.25, in bulk at $1.75 a barrel. 
Norfolk, cloth tops, $1.75, and a few extraa 
little higher. Eastern Shore $1.50 to $1.60. 

Sa aman 








Horse Meat as Food. 

Mr. Carl B. Hurst, Consul-General at 
Vienna, Austria, reports that there are now 
in that city no less than 185 butcher shops, 
which make a specialty of seJling horse 
meat, being obliged by the law to announce 
on their signs that they deal in it, and also 
if they handle the meat of donkeys. The 
govermental decree allowing it to be sold 


Cali-| 


$3.50 to $4.50 a barrel, Nova Scotia $3.50 to was issued April 20, 1854, and during the 
$4.25, Alexander $3 to $3.75, Maine Harvey rest of that year and in 1855, 943 horses were 
$3 to $3.50, Snow and Wealthy $2.50 to $3.50, slaughtered for food. In 1895, 21,095 horses 
Twenty-ounce $2.50 to $3, Pippin and and 71 donkeys were sold. In 1896, 21,930 
Porter $2 to $3, Pound Sweet $3 to $3.50 horses, 82 donkeys. In 1897, 22,684 horses, 
and mixed varieties $2 to $2.50. Receipts 66 donkeys, the receipts at the abattoir that 
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| donkeys. 

The price of horse meat ranges, per pound 
of fore quarter, from 5 to 8 cents; hind 
; quarter 6 to 9 cents; choice cuts for steak 
; and roast from 5 to 11 cents; the same cuts 
jin beef averaging from 20 to 24 cents a 
pound. The horse meat is also worked up 
| into sausages, and as such sells at corre- 
spondingly low prices. The restaurants that 
| sell the meat must announce it as such on 
| their bills of fare. 

A special inspector is always present at 
| the killing to examine for any trace of dis- 
| ease in the animals, and he must be usually 
}a@ veterinary surgeon, and if he makes a 
‘microscopic examination must have gradu- 
| ated from some school where such work is 
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The Hay Trade. 


| While choice and No. 1 hay is scarce and 
| wanted, other grades are abundant, and the 
' prices weaken. The crop of 1901 hay is now 
said to befully up to the averagein amount 
in the United States,and very large in the 
British Provinces, but there seems to be an 
increase in clover grades, and unless buyers 
are induced to use them more freely, there 
may be a wider margin between them and 
the higher grades than ever before. 

Boston has not a large supply of hay, 
but enough for the present demands, and a 
fair trade, though low grades move slowly. 
Choice Timothy is $17, No. 1 at $16, No. 2 
$14 to $15, No. 3 $12 to $13, clover mixed the 
;same and clover $12. Rye straw dull at $15 
for long, $10.50 for tangled, oats at $8. Re- 





| ceipts of the week were 441 cars of hay, of 


which 183 cars were for export and fourteen 
cars of straw. Corresponding week last year 
169 cars of hay, of which seven were for 
export and twenty-eight cars of straw. 
The receipts of new hay increase in Provi- 
dence, and No. 1 and No.2 from nearby 
points are coming in, so that No. 1 is $17 to 
$17.50 and No. 2 $16. 

New York hay market isin better condi- 
tion, with best grades indemand and prices 
well maintained. Lower grades in full sup- 
ply and prices unsettled. Straw not abun- 
dant and prices firm. Receipts, 9609 tons 
hay, 330 tons of straw. Corresponding week 
last year, 8439 tons hay, 800 tons straw; the 
exports were 24,896 bales. Brooklyn has 
large receipts, with light demand, excepting 
for prime and No. 1. 

The Hay Trade Journal gives highest 
prices New York and Brooklyn $18.50, 
Providence and New Orleans $17.50, Bos- 
ton $17, Baltimore, $16.50, Philadelphia and 
Richmond $16, Norfolk and Pittsburg $15.50, 
Nashville and Kansas City $15, Buffalo and 
Chicago $14.50, Cle:eland and Cincinnati 
$13.50, Minneapolis and Duluth $11. 

A Montreal correspondent says that the 
report that Canada ever did or could export 
a million tons of hay in one year is incor- 
rect. In the season of 1893-1894 higher 
water mark was reached by shipping about 
272,000 tons, of which barely 60,000 came to 
the United States. * In 1899-1900, 149,000 tons 
were shipped, of which 101,000 came to the 
the United States. He thinks they will not 
e ,ual 1893-1894 exports this season. 
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Boston Fish Market. | 
Everything is satisfactory in the fresh 
fish trade this week. Supply good with brisk | 
demand, and prices low enough to suit the | 
retailers. Cod are 2 to 24 cents for market, 
34 to 44 for large and 53 to 64 for steak. 
Haddock plenty at 14 to 2) cents. Hake 
small 1? cents and large 24 cents, with pol- ' 
lock at 14 cents and cusk the same. Floun-' 
ders 2} cents, scup 5 cents,tautog and butter- 
fish 6 cents, with whitefish 7cents. Striped . 
bass 15 cents, black 10 cents and sea bass 8. 
c nts. Mackerel a little scarce yet at 20, 
cents each for large, 15 cents for medium | 
and 10 cents for’ small. Native smelts | 
15 to 20 cents a pound, as to size. 
Spanish mackerel and _ sheepshead 4 
cents, pompano and snappers 14 cents, | 
bluefish 10 cents and swordfish 16 cents. | 
Halibut 15 cents for white, 12 cents | 
for gray and 10 cents for chicken. Lake'| 





last week 12,615 barrels. Pears in fair year being $3352.11 and the expenses 
supply, but a little firmer. Bartlett $2.50 $842.73. In 1898, 24,099 horses, 44 donkeys 
$5.50 a barrel, natives $1.50 to were killed and in 1899, 25,646 horses and 58 





trout 12 cents and sea trout 6 cents. Sea! 
perch 15 cents a dozen and yellow perch 6| 
| 


cents a pound, with pickerel 10 cents 
Salmon at 20 cents for Eastern and 14 cents 
for Western. Eels 10 cents, fresh tongue 
cents and cheeks 7 cents. Clams in good de- 
mand at 50 cents a gallon, $2.50 to $3 a 
barrel. Shrimps 85 cents a gallon. Soft- 
shelled crabs $1.10 a dozen. Lobsters 14 
cents a pound alive and 16 cents boiled. 
Oysters in good demand, $1 a gallon for or- 
dinary Norfolk, $1.15 for selected or fresh 
opened Stamford, $1.25 for Providence 
River. 





am alma - 
The Apple Crop. 

Present estimates place the apple crop 
this year at 10,000,000 and possibly 12,500,000 
barrels. Last year it was said that between 
50,000,000 and 60,000,000 barrels were gath- 
ered, with many left ungathered by reason 
of the Jow prices in the fall. In 1896, 
what was called the banner crop, the bar 
rels marketed were figured at 70,000,000 bar- 
rels, beside several million more reserved 
for home use by the growers. Not only 
must this cause green apples to advance to 
about double last year’s rates, but it will 
have its effect on the evaporated apples, 
which are now about 9 cents a pound, 
against 6 last May. Other evaporated 
fruits also feel the effects of this, and 
canned fruits. Even prunes, which show a 
large crop this year, are reported as advanc- 
ing in price. 








Sa See 
—E. A. Suverkrop of Philadelphia is said to 
have discovered in South America an orchid 


which takes a drink whenever it feels thirsty by 
letting down atube into the water, the tube, 
when not in use, being coiled up on the plant. 
Mr. Suverkrop came across the plant by the side 
of a lagoon on the Rio de la Plata. 


W.E. Frost &Go 


Grocers 


AND 


Importers 
671 Boylston Street 





Finest Dehesa Bunch and 
Layer Raisins for table. 

Fresh Importation of Small 
Stone Lichee Nuts. 

Salted Pecans, Almonds, Peas 
nuts and Pistachios. 

Finest Imported French Prunes 
in glass and wood. 

Weisbaden Stuffed Prunes in 
fancy boxes. 

Stuffed Dates in 6 varieties. 

Crystallized French Fruits, as- 
sorted, Cherries, Red and 
White Pears, Angelique 
Apricots and Pineapple. 

Chinese Ginger Mandarin, the 
most delicate imported 
Crystallized and Stem. 

Figs, Imperial, in silk bags, 
Figs, Elims, in boxes. Figs 
in baskets, Figues Confites, 
Turkish Fig Paste. 

A fine line Chocolate Creams, 
Bon Bons and Confectionery. 

A full and complete fine of 
well matured Sherries, Clar- 
ets, Sauternes and Cordials. 
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Harness 


You can make your har. 
ness as soft as a glove 
and as tough as wire by 
using EUREKA Hare 
ness Oil. You can 
lengthen its life—make it 
last twice as long as it 


ordinarily would, 
| | 
Harness Oil 


makes a poor looking har- 
ness like new. Made of 
pure, heavy bodied oil, es- 
pecially prepared to with- 
stand the weather. 


Bold eve here 
in cans—all sizes, 


Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 
Poultry. 
Practical Poultry Points. 

For the feeding poultry in the houses in 
winter we know of no better arrangement 
than to have narrow troughs along the wall, 
at a height so that the fowl can easily feed 
from them, and so narrow that they cannot 
stand in them or on the edge. This keeps 
them clean, as they cannot get their feet in 
them or throw the food out on the floor. 
They must pick it out. These troughs may 
be used for both whole grains and soft 
foods, but they should not be nailed up. 
Hang them on wires or put them on braces 
so that they may be easily taken out and 
cleansed if it seems to be needed, as it may 
be if more soft food is given than is eaten, 
or if they gather much dust when the hens 
are scratching. Such’ troughs of galvan- 
ized iron could also be used as water 
troughs, and would be free from all objec- 
tions but one. Being so near the wall they 
might freeze more quickly than if nearer 
the centre of the floor. But if placed away 
from the wall, they should be covered by a 
board so that they cannot be used as roosts. 








We have read the story of the schoolboy 
who was asked to complete the quotation, 
‘**Birds of a feather,’? and he promptly 
added, “lay the same kind of eggs.’”’ He 
might not have been well posted on old 
adages, but he had a more useful knowledge 
of modern poultry keeping. To get the 


pot should be kept moist, not wet. If the 
room is kept at high temperature, the plant 
will require more water than in a cool 
place. But winter should bea time of rest 
for the plant. It should not do much grow- 
ing, and therefore nourishment and water 
should be given sparingly. It is easy to 
soak the soil of a plant, but hard to dry it, 
once thoroughly wet. 

“Neither a palm, nor any other plant, 
should ever be put in aglazed pot. Ifan 
ornamental pot is desired the earthen pot 
should be set inside. A porous pot absorbs 
and evaporates the moisture, while in a 
glazed, pot the earth grows sour and unfit 
for even very hardy plants. There should 
be a hole in the bottom of the pot, over 
which a stone, a bit of broken crockery, or 
something similar should be laid. This will 
keep the earth from filling it up,and the 
surplus water will trickle out beneath. A 
few lumps of common charcoal at the bot- 
tom of the pot will prevent the roots from 


the earth has the same effect. 
localize the effect, keeping the bottom from 
turning sour. 

“* Having temperature and moisture right, 
the next enemy of the plant is parasites, 
such as fungi and insects. Many little in 
sect pests infest the palm. Someof these 
are destroyed by washing the leaves with 
a sponge or a soft brush, using clean water 
only. Those that cannot be destroyed in 
this way, such as scales, can be quickly 
dispatched by tobacco juice diluted with 
water. Any tobacconist or cigar manufact- 
urer will give you all the ribs of tobacco 
leaves you want. Putahandful of thesein 
a quart of water and boil. Wash the leaves 
with this, and if you put ina little whale 
oil soap it will be all the more effective. 
Of course there are many insecticides used 
by florists, but this is a cheap, simple, 
home remedy which is just as effective as 
any other. Being a vegetable poison, no 
great care is required in using the tobacco 
juice, whereas paris green and other min- 
eral poisons should be applied with the 
greatest precaution, as even a slight over- 
dose will scorch the leaves and thereby 
ruin the plant. 

** As to fertilizers, none should be used 
in winter, as it stimulates the plant into 
an unhealthy activity at a period when it 
should be resting. If the palm begins to 
droop and the normal bright green turns 
into asickly yellow it is probably because 
it has been kept too wet, or if the plant 
has-been in the pot two or three years the 
soil in which it grew has probably been 
exhausted. In this case repotting is the 





eggs of the same appearance, or nearly uni- 
form in size and color, onemust have birds 
that areas nearly uniform in color and 
shape. This can only be obtained by hav- 
ing the hens of one standard breed of pure 


blood. No gardener would think of going 
into a seed store and calling for a lot of 


mixed cabbage seed. If he was growing 
cabbages for a profit he would not accept 
them as agift. Yet many will keep a lot of 
fowl of mixed breeds or mongrels that can- 
not be called of any breed at all,and wonder 
why they cannot get as good prices for eggs 
as they see reported in the papers as paid 
for faney nearby eggs. ; 

To their minds an egg is an egg, and 
whether it is small or large, white or brown, 
or he talks so when he takes them to mar- 
ket, though when he wants a few fried for 
breakfast, he wants the largest. 

We have never advocated the selling of 
eggs by weight because the larger egg often 
has the heavier shell, and may contain but 
little more nutriment than the smaller egg. 
Those who have tested them say that the 
egg of the partridge is richer and better 
flavored than that of the hen, and possibly 
more nutritious, while eggs of certain small 
sea fowl are better than those of the Pekin 
duck. We will not vouch for either state- 
ment, as eggs from the hens or ducks have 
been good enough for us, but we can readily 
believe it, and the little eggs have served 
our purpose at the table when we could find 
abetter price for the heavier ones, and we 
usually could by about two or three cents 

a dozen. It may be well for those who 
handle many eggs to assort them aceording 
to size or weight, and Canadian exporters 
do so, finding the English buyers ready to 
pay more for those that show the heavier 
weight per dozen. But they also pay more 
for uniformity of color in the shells, which 
brings us back to our original proposition, 
that one pure breed is better for those who 
sell eggs than every cross breed or a lot of 
mixed breeds. 


-_- 


Poultry and Game. | 


There have been larger receipts of West- 
ern poultry, but choice fresh- killed Northern | 
and Eastern are in small supply, and prices 
hold firm on such lots. Chickens, choice 
roasting 18 to 20cents, broilers 14to 15 cents ' 
and fair to good 10 to 15 cents. Fowls are) 
in demand at 13 cents for choice and 10 to! 
12 cents for fair to.good. Ducks 13 to 14| 
cents. Pigeons $1.25 a dozen for choice, | 
ordinary to good 75 cents to $1. Squab , 
at $1.75 to $2. Western iced poultry a 
little dull at 11 to 13 cents for chickens. 
Fowl common to choice 10 to 11 cents, old | 
roosters 7 cents. Ducks 10 to 12 cents, 
young turkeys mostly in poor condition, and 
few bring over 10 to12 cents. Old turkeys, 
common to good, 8 to 9 cents. Live poultry 
in good supply and demand rather light. | 
Chickens at 10 to 11 cents, fowl 10 to 104 
cents and old roosters 5 to 6 cents. 

A few Western quail came in Tuesday at 
$3.adozen. Black duck scarce at $1 to $1.25, 
a pair and teal 75 cents to $1. Cold-storage 
birds steady. Plover and winter yellow legs 
$4 to $4.50 a dozen, summer yellow legs $2 
to $2.50, weed birds 50 to 75 cents and peep 
40 to 50 cents. 


borticultural. | 


Winter Floriculture at Home. 


Frederick Ehrenberg, who has written 
much on the subject, gives some helpful 
hints as to the cultivation of plants at home 
in the winter. 

“There are many beautiful plants,’ said 
he, “that with intelligent care can be 
made to thrive and do well in winter in 
the ordinary flat of the New York apart- 
ment-house dweller. - 

“Among the most beautiful and satis- 
factory are palms. They are very strong 
and hardy, and with the observation of a 
few simple rules, can be kept green and 
vigorous all winter. More palms are killed 
by overheating than by cold. They should 
have a temperature of between 50° and 
60°. If it is not convenient to have any 
room in the house kept as cool as this, 
stand them inthe corner furthest from the 
radiator, as close as possible to the light, 
but not in the glaring sun. The worst 
enemy of plants is dust. Owing to its 
smooth leaves, the -palm can be readily 
kept free from this. Its leaves should be 
washed with a soft sponge and lukewarm 
water. 

‘“*Asto watering, the great danger is that 
the housewife will be too generous in- this 
respect. It is difficult to give a definite 
rule. Generally speaking, the earth in the 





all care at home, will perhaps put out 
| two 


_| is a glass case likean aquarium, with earth 


only effective remedy. Care should be 
; taken, however, not to transfer to too 
| large a pot. Most people think that the 
| larger the pot the better for the plant. 
| But this is a great mistake. If the pot is 
| too large the plant has more moisture and 
nourishment than it can absorb, and the 
roots will rot. A pot an inch and a half 
larger in diameter than the old one will 
afford ample room. The second year a 
portion of the earth in the top of the pot, 
where it it is freefrom roots, can be removed 
and fresh put in, but the plant should not 
go more than two years without repotting. 

** The general rules for keeping plants in 
health are quite similar to those for human 
beings. Don’t keep them too hot or too 


| 


¢cold, and do not expose them to strong | 


draughts or sudden changes of tempera-| 
ture; keep them clean, give them enough to 
eat, and don’t let them stand with their 


feet wet. 
‘© These rules for palms apply equally to) 


all winter plants. You must adapt your | 
plants to the condition of your rooms. 
Tell the florist what kind of heat and ome 
posure you have, and he can tell what kind 
of plants will probably do best in your! 
rooms. Some of the hardiest and most | 
satisfactory varieties of palms are the' 
Kentia, Latania, Areca, Cocus, Corypha, , 
Chamacrops, Dracaena and Pandarus. 

“ The cactus has been sadly neglected ag | 
a house plant. There is no plant that re- 
sponds more gratefully to a little kindness 
and intelligent care. Its odd shape will 
fully compensate for the little trouble the 
plant causes. Frost and too much moisture 
are fatal to the cactus family. 

‘* The greenhouse favorites, violets, roses 
and carnations, cannot be grown at home. 
While the rose will sometimes develop the 
buds upon it when purchased, it can rarely 
be induced to blossom again. The azalea, 
too, which, when purchased is loaded so 
thickly with blossoms, if kept a year with} 


or three straggling flowers. But 
there are plenty fine home plants that are 
too little known. 

‘© The Clivia miniata can be grown suc- 
cessfully for years at home. It has beau- 
tiful, brick-colored, lily-like flowers. The 
geranium, of course, is almost’ a weed. 
Helivtrope can’ stand: a good deal of dry 
heat, and responds readily to careful 
treatment. It must not have much water 
if flowers are desired, and that is a gen- 
eral rule with most flowering house plants; 
plentiful watering makes them run to 
foliage, but not to flowers. There is one 
exception, in the case of bulbous plants, 
like hyacinths; these require much water 
while preparing their flowers. 

“The Vallota purpurea Is a splendid house 
plant. It hasa_ beautiful cerise lily-like 
flower, blossoms very profusely, and its 
bright green leaves are handsome even 
without the flowers. Rubber trees and 
aspidistra can be cultivated. The latter 
s about the hardiest of ali home plants. 
Only continued abuse will killit. A good 
rule always in choosing winter house plants 
is to get those with smooth leaves, so that 
they can be easily kept clean. 

‘*Then the terrarium is a pretty thing. It 


in the bottom, in which are planted things 
that grow best under glass; ferns and 
mosses principally. It should be kept 
pretty moist and warm. An ingenious per- 
son could manufacture one at home with 
theaid of alittle wooa, glass and putty. 
But one can be purchased for $2 or $3. 
Placed on a stand before the window next 
the radiator, it keeps a bit not of the gar- 
den but of the woods in the house all win- 
ter. Quite a number of delicate foliage 
plants, which delight our eye in the green- 
house, can be successfully transferred to the 
house with the help of a well-conducted 
terrarium.”—New York Times. 
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Seeds that Refuse to Grow. 

The seed-store salesman clung to his 
politeness, but his voice sounded weary. 
The short fat man before him was sputter- 
ing with indignation and emphasizing his 
statements by pounding the counter. 

‘‘ Yes, sir,’’ he said, in clarion tones, ** your 
goods are off color, sir. I can’t raise any- 
thing from them. I bought bushels of 
your potatoes and I didn’t raise a barrel 
from them. No, sir, not a barrel.” 

The bruised worm behind the counter 
turned gently. , , 

‘* Now, my dear sir,”’ he said in a soothing 
voice, ‘“‘I’m afraid you expect too much 
of our goods. Did any of our young men 
tell you that our potatoes, even with the 
best of care, would raise barrels ?”’ 








rotting, and powdered charcoal mixed with . 
The chunks | 


| cultivating alawn affects a man’s reason. 


; Summer with an armful of wild mustard. 


on a grass plot fifty by twenty from our best 


dog fennel, while the other had a magnifi- 
cent crop of dandelions. 


alyzed down to a seed. 


government, but seed is sent to him from 


given downto afraction. Suppose we buy a 


and it is sent back to him to see, if, on analy- 


has been doctored. 


our lawn grass seed, but bless your heart 
that doesn’t have any effect upon the people 
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YELLOW GAGE PLUM. 





The customer lost the point. He was 
too deeply engrossed in his own tribu- 
lations to have a line out for poor jokes. 
He would probably be protesting yet if 
he had not happened to glance at the clock 
and see that he must run to catch his ferry- 
boat. When he had departed, scattering 
fragments of complaint in regard to summer 
squash as he ran, the salesman mopped his 
brow. 

“Well,” he said, with an effort at opti- 
mism. “It might be worse. This might be 
lawn grass this time.”’ 

‘* You have trouble about your lawn grass 
seed ?’”’ asked a Sun reporter. 

“Trouble?” The tone was eloquent. 
“Trouble? Why, that word dosn’t express 
it. Every man who can’t work up a velvety 
blue grass turf in two months, lays the 
| failure to our grass seed. He wants one of 
_ those emerald velvet swards you read about 
| in English novels, and if he doesn’t get it 
| quick, the seed is to blame for it. 

‘* Weather and water and soil and rolling 
and weeding havn’t anything to do with 
that grass. The seed was all wrong. He 
digs up pieces of turf and bunches of weeds 
and brings them to town to show us. ‘ Do 
you call that lawn grass?’ he asks, waiving 
a fistful of plantain at us. ‘That’s what 
your blankety blank grass seed raises.’ 

*“ We don’t call it grass, but that doesn’t 
soothe him. There’s no use in attempting 
to prove to him that the plantain got into 
his lawn in some accidental way. He be- 
lieves we mixed plantain with that seed 
just on purpose todo him. It’s queer how 





Lawn growing goes in with religion and 
politics. No man can be relied upon for 
sanity on those three subjects. 

** And the women are worse. Bless you, 
the women are enough to drive us wild 
with their lawns. For about three months 
of the year the sight of a woman coming 
in through the front door with a bunch 
of something in her hand is enough to 
give me a nervous chill. My life from 
May to August is one long nightmare of 
lawn grass. One woman came in this 


She said she sowed our grass seed and that 
was what came up. I offered her $la 
seed for every mustard seed she or any 
one else could find in the kind of seed I 
sold her, but that only made her more 
angry. She said that 1 was insulting 
and that she supposed we were a reputa- 
ble firm. : 

** Before she got out of the shop another 
woman turned up with fine specimens of 
twenty different kinds ot weeds, all grown 


seed. She was sarcastic—withering. She left 
me limp. The next day two women arrived 
together. They were nextdoor neighbors. 
They bought seed together and one raised 


“Now, as a matter of fact, we know ab- 
solutely what our grass seedis. It is an- 
If there’s a weed 
in it, we know what that weed is. We 
know the exact purity of every grade we 
ell. If any one says there are seeds of a 
certain weed in our grass seed | can say 
yes or no with authority. Sometimes I 
have to say ‘ Yes, but it is an infinitestimal 
proportion,’ and I can give the per cent. 

‘The man whoisn’t in this business has no 
idea of the amount of care and trouble 
expended on grass seea by a firm like 
this. We have our ownanalysis, but wedo 
not trust our own judgment. Professor 
Stebler of Switzerland is acknowledged to 
be the highest authority in the world upon 
seed purity. He is employed by the Swis 


all over the world. Thorough test samples 
of all our grass seed go to him. He makes 
the analysis, gives us his formula and his 
guarantee. 

‘‘ Here, for instance, is his last list. You 
see the purity and the germ power are both 


a ton of grass seed from some firm. Professor 
Stebler’s guarantee comes with it and his 
analysis. ‘Then we analyze it ourselves, 


sis, it agrees with his first formula, or if it 


‘‘ Now, with such precautions taken, you 
can see that.we areina position to make 
positive statements about the purity of 


who raise wild mustard and dandelions. 
Argument is wasted on them. They be- 
lieve that our seed is bad and we are 
worse. 

He mopped his perspiring brow again, 
It is demoralizing to be very much in earnest 
on a muggy day. 

** You must hear a good many hard-luck 
stories,’”’ suggested the reporter. 


isn’t much luck in farming or gardeninz. 
Once in a while really bad luck will strike 
&@ man, something that isn’t in any way his 
own fault, but, usually, the fault isin the 
man, not in his luck. Success depends 
upon patience, perseverance and _intelli- 
gence. Poor seasons will come along 
oecasionally, but the really capable man, 
especially in the gardening business, finds 
his opportunity in the poor season. Al- 
most any fool can raise a good crop when 
everything is favorable, so the able man’s 
skill and patience don’t count for anything 
then. The market is glutted and he makes 
no more than his shiftless competitors. 

‘** But when conditions are bad and every- 
thing is against success, the poor gardener 
lies down and fails miserably. The capable 
gardener sets his teeth and makes the 
best of a bad thing, fights weather and 
insects and the other foes with common 
sense and knowledge and dogged determi- 
nation. He pulls off a fair crop in spite 
of fate. Supply is scarce. Prices are high. 
He has things his own way. 

**Yes, I tell you itis inthe man. We’ve 
one customer who, four years ago, came 
in and told us he was going to raise cauli- 
flower un his place. The demand for cauli- 
flower was good, and it brought $5 a barrel. 
He started in and he left nothing undone 
to make the scheme go. He studied cauli- 
flower early and late. He worked like a 
beaver. He bent every energy to the 
problem he had on hand. Today he is 
producing the finest cauliflower in the 
market. He has it long before it is in 
season for any one else. He is making $150 
a day on twenty barrels of cauliflower. 
How’s that’ I went up to see him. 

*** You can’t keep this snap long,’ I said. 
Some of your neighbors will be jumping 
in and competing.’ 

‘** Why great Scott!’ he laughed. ‘ Every 
man within fifty miles has tried the game 
and not one of them has made it pay.’ 
“They had just the conditions he had. 
They didn’t go at itas he did. That’s all. 
‘*Right in that same neighborhood we 
have another customer, a charming man. 
He seems quite as clever as the cauliflower 
man. He is clever; but he's tried every- 
thing from summer boarders to mush- 
rooms and hasn’t succeeded in anything. 
He lacks concentration. That’s it. A 
farmer or a gardener has got to stick to his 
business like grim death. 

‘“‘Farming is a different proposition now 
from what it was years ago. The hayseed 
sneers at the book farmer, the scientific 
man; but the farmer who succeeds today 
is the man who knows what he’s doing 
and why he is doing it, who goes at the 
work scientifically. Yes, sir. The suc- 
cessful farmer not only works, but he 
studies. There’s a tremendous farm litera- 
ture now. in the old days, if a man wanted 
to read something on farming, we could 
give him a book or two that would tell 
him all about it. Now there are hundreds , 
of books about drainage, about manure, 
about all the special features of modern 
farming. The man who is going to compete 
must study. 

“It is a queer thing that almost all the 
leaders in experimental agriculture are 
successful business men who have retired. 
They have money for experiment and 
they bring their keen-sighted business 
methods into the new field. They ap- 
proach the subject with aclearmind. They 
ask why. The ordinary farmer doesn’t. 
The ordinary farmer does things because 
his father and grandfather before him did 
them. The business man doesn’t work on 
that basis. Half the hereditary farmers 
don’t know how to figure out profit and 
loss. They have no idea of progress. They 
go on in the same old ruts. 

“The business man is out after success. 
If he doesn’t get it he at least is going to 
have the satisfaction of knowing why. 
“Such men don’t often make money. 
They spend it. But they are the pioneers. 
They do the expensive experimenting. 
They blaze the path. Then the more pro- 
gressive of the ordinary farmers take 
advantage of the knowledge resulting 
from the experiment and get in line with 
progress. We are very clesely in touch 
with farmers all over the country and 
I’ve been interested in watching that phase | 
of the problem. 
‘* Gardening is increasing mightily in this 
country, both market gardening and flori-| 
culture. The tremendous demand from 
the growing cities booms truck gardening, 
and the wonderful increase in the number 
of suburban homes makes a great differ- 
ence in our retail business. Our people are 
beginning to appreciate the pleasures and 
advantages of country-life, and as soon as a 
man gets a country-home, ora suburban 
home, he wants flowers and vines and a 
vegetable garden. There’s where his 





‘* Hard-luck stories! Why, the air is full 
of them down here. But, after all, there 





troubles begin. The amateur gardener 
is funnier than the funny papers ever suc- 
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ceeded in making him. 
is making agarden for his home usualy 
- has a good deal of entertainment out of it, 
| and in the large majority of cases succeeds 
in the long run. 

“We hear pitiful tales of the amateur 
gardener’s experiences, of the weeds he 
fosters, and the flowers he weeds out, of 
the bugs that fly and the worms that creep, 
and the sun that shrivels and the rains that 
drown. Gardening is one long tragedy 
for the novice. Bill Nye’s stories about 
that were the best I ever read, for they 
weren’t only funny—they were true. 
He had been through the thing and learned 
the business and he knew what he was 
talking about. He gave the only infallible 
recipe I ever heard for telling plants from 
weeds. ‘If there are no bugs on them,’ 
he said, ‘ you can be sure they are weeds.’ 
I always give that rule to our customers. 

‘‘There are crazes in gardening just as 
there are in everything else, and a gardening 
craze usually strikes a community hard. 
Now there’s the mushroom business. A 
few persons made big money in mushrooms. 
Then hundreds of gardeners and amateurs 
jumped into the mushroom business. There’s 
been more money sunk in mushrooms than 
has been made on Wall street. That’s 
slightly exaggerated, but it’s a fact that 
mushrooms are the most uncertain things 
imaginable. Nobody really knows much 
about them. Even the man who has made 
a big thing out of them once usually can’t 
repeat it. He’s like a novice who does 
a difficult card trick at the first trial, but 
hasn’t an idea how he did it, and can’t do 
it again. There’s money in mushrooms 
but they are too uncertain for dependence. 
There isn’t a man in this store who would 
answer critical questions about them, and 
I warn amateurs against them. 

‘Then there’s the violet mania. Some 
woman made a lot of money out of, raising 
violets and was written up in glowing 
fashion. It sounded well,and every woman 
who wanted to make money and had no 
special equipment thought she could ex- 
tract a fortune from violets. The men 
were bitten, too, but the violet mania is 
especially violent among women. I think 
that there has been more money dropped 
in violets than in the cultivation of any 
other plant. The mania is dying down. 
The successful growers are hanging on 
and making money, but the experience 
e1me high with most of the amateurs who 
tried violet raising. 

‘*You would be surprised to see how 
superstition crops out in the gardening 





business. Of course there’s a great 
deal in sowing a thing at the right 
season. Sensible gardeners always order 


their seeds in January or February, and 
the moment the condition of soil and 
weather are exactly favorable, they sow 
or plant. But ninety per cent. of our retail 
customers wait until the rush season and 
say, you ought to see us doing miracles 
in the effort to get things off to customers 
before a certain stage of the month so 
they won’t have to wait another month 
for a favorable sowing season. And you 
ought to read the mails we get if our goods 
weren’t on hand when the moon was ripe 
for them. Weseea good many side lights 
on human nature down here.”—N. Y. Sun. 
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—Mrs. Mary Quimby of Bethel, Vt., recertly 
found a bunch of clover from which she picked 
one six-leaved, eleven five-leaved and thirteen 
four-leaved stems. 

— Dairy exports from New York last week in- 
cluded 463 packages of butter to Liverpool and 
200 to Glasgow, with 6182 boxes of cheese to 
Liverpool, 190 boxes to London, 67 to Bristel, 759 
to Glasgow and eight to South Africa, a total of 
668 packages of butter and 7206 boxes of cheese. 
Trafton makes the exports from Atlantic 
and Gulf ports to include 386,300 barrels of fleur, 
2,935,000 bushels of wheat, 691,000 bushels of corn, 
5560 barrels of pork, 12,713,000 pounds of lard, 
32,519 boxes of meats. 

—The shipments of leather from Boston for 
the past week amounted in value to $149,919; pre- 
vious week, $175,487; similar week last year, 
$198,944. The total value of exports of leather 
from this port since Jan. 1 is $7,520,324, against 
$7,234,088 in 1900. 

,—Muttons and lambs are steady and un- 
changed. Veals are steady. Lambs 7 to 9 cents, 
fancy and Brighton 94 cents, yearlings 6 to 7 
cents, muttons 6 to 7 cents, fancy 74$ cents, veals 8 
to 10 cents, fancy and Brightons 10} to 11 cents. 





But the man who. 


against 101,382 cases last week; correspondin 
period last year, 74,939. The total shipment 
thus far in 1901 have been 3,562,843 cases, against 
3,176,782 cases in 1900. 

—tThe world’s grain exports last week in- 
cluded 9,622.352 bushels of wheat from six coun- 
tries and 1,969,706 bushels of corn from four coun- 
tries. Of this the United States furnished 6,470,- 
352 bushels of wheat and 585,706 bushels of corn. 

— Eggs are in fair supply, excepting nearby 
and Cape fancy fresh, which sell at 26 to 28 cents. 
Northern and Eastern choice to fancy fresh 22 to 
24cents, fair to good 17 to 20 cents. Michigan 
fancy 21 cents, Western selected fresh 20 cents, 
and fair to good uncandled 16 to 17 cents. West- 
ern d rties. 3-dozen case, $3.50 to $4.50. Refrig- 
erator egys in good demand at 17 to 18 cents. and 
some fancy lots 19 cents for April packed, 16 to 17 
ceuts for May, and stock was reduced 7800 cases, 
NOW 151,236 cases, against 128,321 cases same time 
last year. During September stock in storage 
was reduced 27,799 cases, against 13,673 cases in 
September last year. 

—tThe visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Canada on Sept. 28 included 35,304,000 
bushels of wheat, 13,489,000 bushels of corn, 8,972 
000 bushels of oats, 1,775,000 bushels of rye and 
1,875,000 bushels of barley. This is an increase 
over last week of 2,679,000 bushels of wheat, 559, 
000 bushels of corn, 216,000 bushels of oats, 130,000 
bushels of rye and 459,000 bushels of barley. One 
year ago the supply was 55,409,000 bushels of 
wheat, 7,492,000 bushels of corn, 11,426,000 bushels 
of oats, 929,000 bushels of rye and 1,464,000 bushels 
of barley. 

—The shipments of live stock and dressed 
beef last week included 2205 cattle, 2501 sheep, 
6500 quarters of beef from Boston; 2713 cattle, 
1540 sheep, 24,282 quarters of beef from New York; 
1820 cattle, 430 sheep, 1200 quarters of beef from 
Philadelphia; 1020 cattle from Baltimore; 1099 
cattle from Newport News; 390 cattle from Port- 
land and 2835 cattle, 1488 sheep from Montreal, a 
total of 12,082 cattle, 5959 sheep and 31,982 quar- 
ters of beef from all ports. Of this 5910 cattle, 
| 2944 sheep, 22,724 quarters of beef went to Liver- 
| pool; 3075 cattle, 2452 sheep, 8060 quarters of beef 
|to London; 1298 cattle, 429 sheep to Glasgow; 635 
| cattle to Bristol; 66 cattle, 134 sheep to Manches- 

ter; 304 cattle to Newcastle; 220 cattle to Hull and 
| 1200quarters of beef to Southampton. 

—Pork provisions are firm in price, with a 
steady demand: Heavy backs $21.25, medium 
| $20.50, long cut $21.75, lean ends $23, bean pork 
, $17.25 to $18, fresh ribs 13} cents, corned and 
i fresh shoulders 10} cents, smoked shoulders 104 
| cents, lard 11} cents, in pails 12} to 12} cents, hams 
13 to 13} cents, skinned hams 14 cents, sausages 
11 cents, Frankfurt sausages 10 cents, boiled 
hams 18 to 184 cents, boiled shoulders 14 cents, 
bacon 13} to 14} cents, bolognas 9 cents, pressed 
hams 13 cents, raw-leaf lard 13} cents, rendeted- 
leaf lard 133 cents, in pails 144 to 143 cents, pork 
tongues $24.50, loose salt pork 114 cents, briskets 
123 cents, sausage meat 10} cents, country-dressed 
hogs 8} cents. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston, Mass. 














ANGORA KITTENS. 


From finest stock in America. Superior breeding 
stock. Pairs and trios cheap, both cats and kittens 
All the fashionable colors. All about cats for 
stamp. Address, 

WALNUT RIDGE FARMS C@., 
Box 2023, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 





—Fresh beef is firm for choice, heavy cattle, 
and the demand is good at full quotations: Extra | 
sides 94 to 93 cents, heavy 8} to 9 cents, good 7 to 
8 cents, light grass and cows 6} to 74 cents, extra | 
hinds 12 to 124 cents, good 9} to 11 cents, extra 
fores 7 to 74 cents, heavy 6 to 7 cents, good 54 to 
54 cents, light 44 to 5 cents, backs 63 to 9 cents, 
rattles 54 to 6 cents, chucks 6 to 7} cents, short 


to 18 cents. . 

—tThe total] shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston this week, as compiled by the Shoe 
and Leather Reporter, have been 93,847 cases, 





A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Prefite 
able Peultry Raising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make $500 a year 

Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and Houses; 

Choice of Breeds; Care_of Poultry; Setting the 

Hen and _ Incubation; Hatchin Cc ot 


cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLoUuGH- 
MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISHING CO. 
Bex 3354, Beston, Mass. 
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HOW TO 
GROW THEM 


Ne book ia existence gives an adequate 

account of the turkey,—its d 
from the wild state to the various breeds, 
and complete directions for breediag, 
d marketiag these 


foodie eae stable birds. 
an r 
The present book is aa effort to fill 









bodied, and there is also given one essay 
on turkey culture, from different parts of 
the country, including Canada and New 
Bruaswick, that the reader may see what 
ways have proven successful in each 
locali 


ty. 
Profusely Illustrated. Cloth, {2mo 
Price, Postpaid, $1.00. 


Address 
MASS. PLOUGHMAN 
BOSTON. 
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It was very social of Dr. Lorimer to return ( 
the New York people’s call. 





The “‘coatee” can hardly expect to be| 
considered a dignified garment. 


> 





A breakfast food advertised as a supper 
dish strongly suggests a reversible collar. 

The Tufts Medical School is nowat home 
j n the Back Bay for a good many winters. 








-~ > 


The Lowell Institute menu for the winter 
offers considerable variety of mental fare. 

Not even the Granite Statedismays Mrs, 
Nation in one of her choppy weather moods. 
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Personal reminiscences of the late battle 
have been very much the order of the day at 


Washington. 


The subtle female mind scored a vic- 
tory in the unwontedly peaceful freshman 
election at B. U. 


a> 








The Lorimer invitation to New York 
may eventually cause Tremont Temple to 
be without a mortgage. 


a> 


The claim to be the only and original 
“ boss” is not one that the average citizen 


would care to fight for. 


initte 
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The new home of the Bryans will have 
the good wishes of the people without re- 

















gard to political differences. 
The Harvard Library is the richer by a 


new collection of Slovak books made by 
Professor Weiner during his recent tour in 
the Balkans, Croatia and Hungary—about 
one thousand volumes of old texts and rare 
books, none of which were ever advertised 
as fulsomely as the most ephemeral of 
modern novels. 





No more special delivery boys, but the 
messenger boy will still be seen hurrying 
from one part of the town to another. 





Judging by the preparations for defence 
the Brookline mosquito is now ending his 
last season of interru pted joyousness. 


a> 
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It will be hard to find any objection to the 
Democratic plank that insists upon the im- 
mediate improvement of Boston harbor. cruiser in these days of pictorial journal- 

——— “ ism? In these days of pictorial journal- 

The College of Practical Psychology be-| ism every young woman who christens a 
gins at the top with the famous brains of cruiser is presumed to be beautiful, but the 
Boston within convenient studying distance. ' answer must be qualified by the power of 
> | pictorial journalism to miss beauty. 

The hunting season is open, and the Maine | comida 

crop of potatoes is reported to be unusually | we do not believe the story told in one of 
large. Venison and potatoes go well to- ' our exchanges that a-tree warden, after he 
gether. aii | had finished his work on a tree, came down 

President Hadley takes a wise method of and looked it over and then dropped dead. 
discouraging batting at Yale by character- | We never saw a case like that where name 
izing this aspect of sport as a variety of | 2nd place were reported so that it could be 
loud talk. authenticated, and we have seen some when 


> | we thought they ought to ‘trim one more 
The new lamp at Highland Light. will not | tree and then die,” or die first. For the 
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A contemporary asks, who wouldn’t be a 
beautiful young woman and christen a 
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stare so steadily over the waters as did the sake of the tree, perhaps, the latter would 
old, but its intermittent glances will cover a have been the best plan. 


greater distance. 
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Literature by the ‘Quarter. 
Clothes do not make the man, but mas- righty . 

culine tastes: combined with masculine gar- A clever writer in the New York Mail and 
ments sometimes make a very successful Express has recently pointed apropos, prob- 
working imitation. ‘ably, of the approaching Wagner season in 
+> + New York, that while women who. profess 
i ‘cultured’? are usually immensely 

The approach of death brings Hetty to be “cult e 
Green’s husband into sudden prominence Superficial in their knowledge of “‘liter- 


sthat he also knew something of ature,”—the term being almost entirely re- 
te pei arts of commerce. stricted in their minds tothe latest novels,— 


ey ' they often have a fairly accurate notion of 


Thirteen guns for Rear Admiral. John- Music and its construction, and can talk 
son at the Navy Yard! The navy, by the intelligently, not to say professionally, of 


evidently has no faith in the unlucky the works of the great masters in this 
branch of the arts. 


‘“Why should we not have literature 
teachers, as well as music teachers, at prices 
from fifty cents to $5 per half hour?” 
asks this writer. ‘‘ Where literature is 
neglected for such books as ‘ David Harun,’ 
* Janice Meredith’ and ‘ Eben Holden,’ 
Schubert and Schumann,’ Mendelssohn and: 
| Mozart and Beethoven are cherished, to- 
gether with Tschaikowsky, Grieg, Rubin- 
, stein and Dvorak. There is sound knowl- 
edge here because a professional teacher 
| laid the foundations.” 

‘A Diamond Robbery—more or less, ‘The suggestion made facetiously in the 
great” is becoming a very common melo- paragraph we have quoted seems of syfi- 
drama in the local police courts, The fact | cient value to be given serious considere- 
is perhaps another indication of general) tion, People who set out te study music 
prosperity. practice a certain number of hours a day 
with great assiduousness, frequent good 
concerts, eventhough they have to econo- 
mize on luncheons to get the necessary 
money, and seize every possible opportunity 
of learning about the livesand the work- 
methods of the masters of the art they have 
elected to understand. They are ashamed 
in good company to confess that they have 
not heard the Wagner operas and do not 
care for Grieg, though they feel absolutely 
no chagrin atadmitting that they have never 
read ‘‘Prometheus Unbound ”’ and never 
want to, inasmuch as they have understood 
that Shelley’s private life was not of the 
most moral kind. ; 

Some one may remark at this point that 
our clubs for women are changing all this, 
but it is not true. Only superficially do 
most of the clubwomen know the great men 
of literature. To be sure, they have 
listened to no end of papers on the subject, 
but they have understood these same 
papers as little as the country girl who 
plays hymns at the weekly prayer meeting 
would understand the “‘ Ninth Symphony,”’ 
and they would as soon think of sit- 
ting down at home for a- quiet evening 
with Shakspere as the Italian organ-grinder 
would of fitting his machine with the 
“March of the Priests,”’ from ‘ Atalie,” 
when he could get the latest Music Hall 
| Success for the same price. 
| It is really time that women who wish to 
be called educated should make an effort to 
understand the Leitmotivs in English letters, 


and it is our opinion that a clever college 
girl who could tactfully introduce her “ Eng- 
lish Literature ’’ specialty to private pupils 
at so much a quarter might find herself cus- 
tomers if she set diligently about it. That 
she would be following an honorable and 
useful profession in so doing is certain. But 
before her market is ready for her people 
must come to appreciate somewhat the dis- 
grace of being ignorant of the tendencies 
and development of English literature. 

Let the ladies of the women’s clubs who 
have been listening for ten years to “studies ” 
of Dante and Cervantes and Moliere try to 

s a college entrance examination on such 
subjects as Webster’s ‘“ Bunker Hill Ora- 
tion,”’ Scott’s ‘ Ivanhoe,”’ Irving’s “‘ Sketch 
Book ’”’ and Cooper’s “Spy,’’ and we fancy 
that from very shame they would engage 
for “‘one quarter on trial’? the services of 
the literature teacher. 


> 


sain | 
| 
| 








way, 
qualities of the number thirteen. 


The Institute of Technology needs more, 
oom. Such a need ought not to exist long’ 
in the present era of generous donations to : 
important and worthy institutions. | 
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The Brockton Fair: is’ another argument 
in favor of the continuance of the horse. 
The automobile is still comparatively noth- 
ng but an interesting convenience. 


<> 
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The custom of shaking hands with the 
President is one that could be well discon- ' 
tinued, and the Yale bicentennial would be | 
an.especially dignified place for its discon-| 
tinuance. 
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It is easier to show the presence of fraud ; 
in caucus proceedings than it is to point out a| 
remedy. And yet the remedy is undoubtedly | 
there if the right man turns his attention to/| 
finding it. 


The recent kidnapping in Boston seems to 
have been less mercenary than is usually 
the case, but the circumstances do not leave 
any particular opening for sympathy with 
the kidnapper. 





2 
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Justice could very comfortably go the full 
limit of punishment in the case of the four 
Springfield robbers who added insult to in- 
jury by beating their victim because he had 
only thirty cents. 





»— 





What a pity that the New Yorker who re 
turned to its owner $45,000 of negotiable 
stock was not a boy! Then he could have 
been taken into the owner’s office, worked 
his way into a partnership, and married the 
eldest daughter. 
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There is a larger percentage of women to 
total population in Baltimore, Louisville, 
New Orleans and Portland, Me., than in 
Boston ; but it would be hard to find an out- 
side humorist who would admit it. 








The new plan of cleaning the asphalt will 
lead many a small boy to wonder why the 
streets can’t be frozen over during the com- 
ing winter and everybody go skating as de 
picted in the Chatterbox illustrations of 
Holland. 


The Lake Champlain tradition of a 
sunken treasure ship in the nighborhood of 
East Bay is proved true in due season to 
save tradition something of its olden roman- | 
tic interest. Ten thousand English sover-' 
eigns is an excellent surety of good faith. 











.The Cleveland Plain Dealer, in versifying 
the condition of the Boston organ-grinder, is 
evidently unaware that the monk has been 
banished from the Hub some little time. The 
plaint of the musician, therefore, has too 
much artistic verisimilitude to be wholly 
convincing. eae 


A recently attempted bull fight, with an 
automobile in place of thecustomary horse, 
proved te be a fizzle, despite the Spanish take the full term of study. The first of six 
idea that a bull will attack anything. The weeks, from Nov. 11 to Dec. 20, 1901, will in- 





Short College Courses. 
The Rhode Island College of Agriculture 
is offering two short courses of study for 
those who cannot afford time or money to 





growing, vegetable gardening, breeding and 
feeding live stock, agriculture] physics, 
which includes weather, storms and frosts, 
drainage, plant life with laboratory work on 
injurious fungi, insect life, wood work and 
iron work, sanitary science, includ- 
ing heating, ventilation, plumbing, water 
supply and disposal of sewerage and farm 


writing. The entire list of subjects to be 
considered seems too long to be thoroughly 
dealt with in six weeks, but we understand 
that the course is partly elective, and that 
the students may devote their time to such 
branches as they feel most interested in, or 
think they will be most likely to need in- 
formation upon, and when one goes with a 
determination to learn, he can acquire much 
knowledge in six weeks. 

The other course of six weeks, from Jan. 
8 to Feb. 19, 1902, is a continuation of the 
school in poultry-keeping, which has proven 
so successful in years past. Starting as a 
foundation with zoology, anatomy, physi- 
ology and embryology, they go cn to the 
origin, kinds and breeds of fowl, breed- 
ing, mating, care and management, with 
special attention to water fowl, tur- 
keys, etc. Incubation and brooding, both 
natural and artificial, will be taught 
by actual practice. The chemistry of 
foods will be taught as relating both 
to egg and flesh production. Caponizing, 
fattening, killing, dressing and marketing 
fully explained: The location and drainage 
for poultry ‘plants, with plans, estimates 
and‘specifications for construction of build- 
ings and their heating and ventilation, also 
crops raised for and in connection with 
poultry, and bees as a side issue with poul- 
try-keeping, are also to be taught, and illus- 
trated by visits to various poultry eStablish- 
ments. Vd te 

Students coming from outside of the State 
will be charged $5 for the course in farm 
practice and $10 for the poultry course, or 
$12 for both. Those in the State $2. 
Other charges for board, rooms, material 
used, etc., may make the cost $6 to $7 a 
week. Men and women.over eighteen years 
old are.admitted without any entrance ex- 
amination. 4 ban tt 

The past work of this college, its bulle- 
tins, and the success for a few years past of 
its special course of poultry lessons, forms 
@ strong contrast to that of the much 
larger, better-endowed and most miserably 
managed “ university ’’ at Storrs, Ct:, where 
they seem to be able to have but about sixty 
students, and send them out equipped with 
Latin and geometry to begin life on a 
farm, if they have not learned in their four 
years at the university that a farmer is so 
low in the scale of society that a young 
man, who has been able to acquire the 
“higher education’? which they have 
striven to impart to him, would be degraded 
by returning to the farm which had supplied 
him with the means of paying his expenses 
there. 

The Storr’s University is not the only one 
that needs to be taken in hand and well 
shaken up, supplied with a new set of pro- 
fessors and a new plan by which they will 
do more to fit young men to become intelli- 
gent farmers, instead of educating them 
away from the farm. This is work for the 
Granges to attend to, as well as for agricult- 
ural papers, and only as the farmers them- 
selves take an interest in the matter,endeav- 
oring to bring about a reform, uninfluenced 
by political or religious beliefs, but deter- 
mined to have some value returned and some 
benefits received from the institutions that 
have been built up ostensibly for’ their in- 
terests, and which they have been taxed to 
support, only as they claim their rights can 
there be such a change as will make them 
true colleges for instruction in agricul ture. 

When we were young we were taught to 
believe in free speech and a free press. We 
thought that any restraint upon either 
savored of that tyranny which our fore- 
fathers left England to escape. But as we 
have grown older, we have come tc believe 
that both speakers and writers need to be 
restricted in the use of language. When 
they attempt to incite rivt, rebellion against 
the Government, or assassination, the free- 
dom should be taken from them, and they 
should not only be prevented from dissemi- 
nating such doctrines, but so confined that 
they can neither practice what they preach 
nor preach what may lead others;whoshave 
less regard for their personal safety to at- 
tempt to carry out the principles they advo- 
cate. : 


ss 
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Thanksgiving Prune. 

A man called at my office last January, and 
handed mea handful of large blue prunes. 
I was astonished to see prunes at that late 
season, and asked for an explanation. 
The visitor stated that these prunes 
were picked from the tree Oct. 1, and 
they had remained on a shelf in his 
house in perfect condition until this late 
date. I had not supposed it possible 
for any prune to be kept for two months 
in an ordinary room without treatment of 
any kind. The visitor stated that this prune 
originated on a farm twelve miles west of 
Rochester, twelve years ago. The owner 
had dug up sprouts around the base of the 
original tree and had planted them in vari- 





bull, probably, had more sense than the | clude instruction on soils and fertilizers, 
management. , management of soils and field ‘crops, fruit 


ous places about his garden, where he has 
now fifty or more trees of bearing age. 


This variety, he says, fruits at an early age, 
and seldom fails to bear an abundant crop 
of fruit. 

If these prunes are picked before becom- 
ing soft they will keep longer than if they 
had fully matured on the tree, but itis a 
long-keeping prune no matter when it is 
picked. The visitor said that if a basket of 


business, as keeping accounts and letter, these prunes were gathered and placed in 


an ordinary room, not too warm, the fruit 
in the basket would keep several weeks 
without rotting, but if the prunes were 
spread over a shelf they would remain 
there for months, ultimately shriveling 
and forming the dry prune of com- 
merece. The prunes he handed me in 
January had not shriveled, but were 
nearly as fresh as though just picked from 
the tree. They were juicy, rich and of su- 
perior quality. Professor Bailey has writ- 
ten the originator several times in regard to 
this remarkable prune, and thinks it be- 
longs to the Damson family, but the Dam- 
son is usually small, while this is large. Pro- 
fessor Bailey says that Thanksgiving Prune 
is the longest keeper he has ever seen. 

The weak point in nearly all prunes is 
rotting. Fruit often will not endure long 
enough to be shippetod market, much les 
to be kept a few days or week with com- 
mission men, therefore it would seem that 


It ripens late, 


ure in its favor. 
has attracted considerable attention in 
western New York, and several orchardists 
have planted it in lots of one or two hun- 
dred trees with restrictions in regard to 
propagation. The tree is a vigorous, up- 


ter, N. Y. In the illustration Father Time 
is represented as somewhat dismayed at the 
imperishable nature of this new introduc- 
tion. CHARLES A. GREEN. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


a 





A pigeon ranch at. Los Angeles, Cal., is 
said to cover eight acres and ‘to shelter 
‘fifteen thousand birds in its lofts. It was 
started three years ago with two thousand 
birds,and now they market nearly 250 dozen 
squabs a month, excepting in the moulting 
season, when about one-fourth of that num- 
ber is sent. They are now worth in Los 
Angeles $3a dozen, but when scarce they 
may sell as high as $10 per dozen. They 
use a wagon load of screenings, two sacks 
of wheat and about twelve gallons of boiled 
meal a day, beside three barrels of stale bread 
soaked in water during the week. A shal- 
low stream of clear water runs through the 
ranch, which furnishes water for them to 
drink or bathe in. 


>> 


W. R. Janvier is driving the two-year-old 
colt Arcady, by Refero, on the road about 
New York, and the colt is attracting a lot of 
attention. Heis a remarkably handsome 
colt, and has never been beaten in the show 
ring. He was a winner as a suckling, 
yearling and two-year-old. He is the 
oldest entire son of Refero, and Mr. 
Janvier has bred him to five mares this 
season. Mr. Janvier has also breda very 
handsome two-year-old Refero filly to Lynne 
Bel (2.104). . There is a green three-year-old 
filly by Refero, at Mr. Janvier’s farm, 
Ticonderoga, that with less than two 
months work showed quarters at a 2.15 
gait. The present outlook is that Refero 
will prove a high-class stallion. Mr. Jan- 
vier won eight premiums in the standard 
classes at the Plattsburg (N. Y.) Fair with 
Refero and his get. 





a 
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The Jewish custom of devoting one day in 
the year to praying for forgiveness of sin, 





and dedicating oneself anew to a noble. 
life, might well be followed both by men and 
women of other creeds and by those who 
pride themselves on having no creed at all. 


for that matter, but once a year is a very 
good record, all things considered. 

Let all those who have a hand in building 
memorials to President McKinley see to it 
that each memorial shall not only express 
the honor and affection that inspires it, but 
that it shall be in itself beautiful and worthy, 
and its environment and treatment be solidly 
considered with an eye tothe future, as well 
as the present, of the city or town in which 
it is erected. 
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The peculiar ways of the Chinaman have 
received interesting illustration in the oper- 
ations of the heathen who “protected ’”’ his 
countrymen against the Government at $2 a 
head until the Government discovered his 
venture. Probably this particular Celestial 
considered himself too good for the laundry, 
a line of thought often paralleled by other 
evil-doers. 





~ 
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The new law demanding citizenship 
papers of all Americans returning from 
Europe as steerage passengers will occasion 
considerable language and no little sarcasm. 
A sudden demand for proofs of citizen- 
ship is about as embarassing as would be a 





sudden demand for marriage certificates. 


It might be done oftener than once a year, ' 


The Wapanski Indians. ~ ’ 


BY MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. 
Their Primitive Games. 

At all the old-time festivals the young 
girls, when not engaged with the ceremo- 
nials, were kept rather close to the old 
women or were employed in domestic af- 
fairs, preparing for the next feast. In 
these intervals the old men gossiped over 
tribal affairs, while the young men engaged 
in various sports—games of ball and run- 
ning contests being very popular—or in 
gambling. 

The Wapanakis have been inveterate 
gamblers in all times, and before the white 
man came had invented several games of 
hazard. They still enjoy “‘a quiet game,”’ 
and even the youngsters win and lose their 
playthings with all the coolness and aban- 
don of professional gamesters. The favor- 
ite game of hazard in their primitive life 
was the Platter or Dice game—sometimes 
called Hunter’s game. This was played 
with a high bowl or platter, cut out 
of rock maple, and six disks of bone, 
flat on one side and oval on the other, 
looking much like a slice from a small bil- 
liard ball. A figure something likea four- 
leaf clover was cut on the flat side. These 
disks were thrown into the bowl without 
making any effort at having either side up- 
permost ; and then taking the platter in both 
hands, the player, being seated on the 
ground, raised the platter as high as 
his head and brought it down hard against 
the ground, so that the disks would bounce 
from the platterand turn over. 
disks lay on their round side, or all but one, 
the player scored one point for each of the 
disks, but if two or more lay on their flat 
side he scored nothing. The same player was 
allowed three trials, and if on the second 
throw the same number of disks lay on the 
round side as at the first strike, the player 
scored two points for each of. the said disks ; 









If all the f 





and if again on the third throw the same 
number of disks appeared tliat side up, he 
scored three for each disk lying thus. If at 
the second and third trials the numbers of 
disks showing the flat side varied from the 
first trial, then the player scored as on the 
first trial, one point for each disk thus 
placed. After the third trial the platter and 
disks were passed to the next player on the 
right and the game went on indefinitely. 
The score was kept by means of a bundle 
of small sticks about six inches long and of 
various forms, somewhat similar to a bundle 
of ‘‘ Jackstraws.’”’ The method of count- 
ng was complicated, and none of the pres- 
ent generations remember it. At the end 
the man who lost the game paid the winner 
one beaver skin, the usual payment to a 
lucky gambler. The Hunter’s game was 
for gambling purely and had no religious 
connection, was not a divinatory contest. 
Another gambling game and one requiring 
considerable skill was Kwasisak. Twelve 
dew claws of the caribou having a large 
hole bored in them were fastened to a 
string some two inches apart. About four 
inches from the last claw was fastened a 
piece of stiff leather pierced with seven 





this new prune will become a popular | was fastened a sharp-pointed stick. The 
variety when its merits are fully known. game consisted in swinging’ the claws in, 
when most varieties ' 

are entirely out of the market, and ‘as possible, besides sending the stick 
this would seem tobe another feat-'through one of the holes’ in the leather, 
Thanksgiving Prune each hole scoring a different number of 


right grower, perfectly hardy about Roches- | 


t 





asking the pardon of those one has injured, | 


' long to a thin piece of bone which was sharp 
‘atone end. The game was to grasp the 


' 


holes; and on the other end of the string 
about two feet from the first claw, there 


the air and impaling upon the stick as many 
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We submit estimates for complete outfits. In 
writing please specify which catalog you wish. 


CHARLES J. JAGER COMPANY, 


Corner High and Batterymarch Streets, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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that might well be called sliders in English. 
It was a boy’s game, but old men often in- 
dulged in it when they were in a larking 
mood and time was abundant. It was 
played with miniature toboggans made of 
wood, each boy making his own, formed 
and carved as the maker’s fancy led him. 
The conversation with which the game was 
conducted was carried on in song or chant. 
It was a game for winter only. 


A boy in the humor for sooheh, and having 
a prime lot of these toy sleds, would go 
through the village with a bundle of them 
under his arm—a dozen, more or less, just 
as many as his industry had prepared or his 
previous good luck had won—singing the 
sooheh challenge song. The boys came out 
to answer his challenge, each with his pet 
soo-heh, and as they joined the procession 
they took up the chant. The column 
marched to a neighboring hill, and if a path 
or trough had not.been previously prepared 
they proceeded to prepare it. One boy 
would sit down on the snow at the top of the 
hill, and two of his companions taking a leg 





points. Occasionally a skillful player would 
impale the entire twelve claws and the | 
leather, though that was rare, more gen-/ 
erally two or three claws being the most a 
player could secure at one trial. 

A game that furnished considerable | 
amusement and at the same time gratified , 
their passion for gambling consisted chiefly 
of ‘“‘swopping’’ without any examination 
of the articles exchanged. It, was called 
‘* Nolmahekum ”’ by the: Penobscots, who 
translate the word into “ Blind Trader,” 
though perhaps “‘ Guessing Game” would 
bea more exact rendering. It was played 
thus: A man agreed. to conduct.a game and 
was given an article: which the owner de- 
sired to have swopped. This article, 
wrapped so that its form was disguised, was 
taken by the gamester into the main street 
of the village where he began the Blind 
Frader’s song. When he arrived at the wig- 
wam of the man who had been selected as the 
victim. he sang a different song, which 


was answered by a song, inviting the 
gamester to enter. As soun as the gamester 
put his foot inside the doorway all the men 
who happened to be inside began a low 
chant, which sounded like a succession of 
grunts, during which performance the 
gamester sang a new song, livelier than the 
last, in which he told his story, which ran 
somewhat thus: ‘‘ How do you do, brother! 
I come to trade with you. I have had this 
thing so long that I.am tired of it, and think 
that you can make better use of it. If you 
do not like it send it right back tome.’”’ Then 
the gamester presented his article to the 
victim and retired. As soon as the game- 
ster was clear of the doorway the victim 
was at liberty to try to catch him before he 
reached the cover of his own wigwam. If 
the gamester was caught he was obliged to 
take back the article ‘‘swopped,”’ but if he 
escaped the victim had to act the part of 
gamester and return some article in ex- 
change, and a second article to be swopped. 
Sometimes they would keep up all night there 
running between wigwams and swopping 
trifling articles, each man striving in turn to 
get the better of the gamester in the ex- 
change. This game was played at Old 
Town at a very recent date—about 1870, 

A game on the same principle as “ kwas- 
isak,’’ though usually played for amusement 
only, was artuis—the modern Wapanakis 
call it “‘ lover’s delight,’’ because it is a 
favorite game of the young people when in 
that interesting state. A ball about two 
nehes in diameter, made of moose hair 
bound with a tough, thread-like root, was 
attached by a thong some eighteen inches 


bone, swing the ball into the air, and 
in its descent impale it on the bone, 
each player in turn striving to im- 
pale the ball one hundred ‘times, without 
missing. If he missed, he then passed the 
implements to bis opponent, who also tried 
to reach a hundred. The player who first 
reached ahundred unbroken by a failure 
won the game. 

This was a favorite game with the young 
people and was often used by a brave, who 
sought to discover if the girl upon whom he 
had set his heart was interested in him. It 
was not an easy thing to reach the hundred 


limit, so that a whole evening might be/ Station. at 
spent without either player accomplishing Le 


the feat. If the maiden liked the fellow 
who invited her to play,—these Indian 
maidens were not forward and never in- 
vited a young man to play the game with 
them,—she would keep on playing, but if he 
bored her, or her heart had gone out to some 
other youth, she stopped playing after a 





few turns. The young man usually took 
the hint and did not ask her to play that 
game again. 

Sooheh is the Penobscot name for a game 


each, would draw him down through the 
snow. This was repeated until a path with 
a firm surface was obtained. 

The path ready, the challenger would 
start one of his soo-hehs, called it by name, 
each one was designated by some such title 
as Spoonmouth, Serpenthead or Bignose. 
As a sooheh was being started its owner 
would sing of its shape and smoothness and 
swiftness. Each of his opponents would 
sing, calling on the soo-heh to stop or to 
run into the bank—the singer moving his 
arms and his body to emphasize the desire 
expressed in his song. If the soo-heh 
stopped before reaching a mark set about 
two rods from the starting point it could 
be started again, but if it'went ‘beyond that 
mark it must be stuck into the snow just 
at the point reached by its prow. Then 
the next boy would start a sled, and strive 
to send it beyond the first competitor, and 
that would be stuck into the snow also. 
When all had been sent down the hill the 
owner of the soo-heh that had gone the 
greatest distance would be declared the 
winner, and it was his privilege to gather 
up all the competing sleds, and dispose of 
them as he chose. He usually selected the 
best for his ,own property, and threw the 
others into the air to be scrambled for. 

The favorite amusement in summer 
among the younger and more athletic men 
was a game of ball that was almost identi- 
cal with lacrosse. Running races were also 
in vogue. The prize was tied toa pole at 
the end of the distance to be run and the 
man to reach it first secured it. In their au- 
tumn festivals, games of ball as well as run- 
ning and swimming contests were parts of 
the official programme. 


Pp 
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The Reyal Menth and the Reyal Disease. 
Sudden changes of weather are especially try- 
ing, and probably to none more so than to the 
scrofulous and consumptive. The progress of 
scrofula during a normal October is commonly 
great. We never think of scrofula—its bunches, 
cutaneous eruptions, and wasting of the bodily 
substance—without thinking of the great good 
many sufferers from it have derived from Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, whose radical and permanent cures 
of this one disease are enough to make it the 
most famous medicine in the world. There is 
probably not a city or town where Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla has not proved its merit in more homes 
than one, in arresting and completely eradicating 
scrofula, which is almost as serious and as much 
to be feared as its neur relative,—consumption. 








Cure te Calf Scours. 


“We have had two cases of scours since re- 
ceiving Hood Farm Calf Scour Cure. It is a 
‘sure pop.’ Two doses straightened out both 
cases.in good shape, leaving no bad effects.” 
D. C. HARTER, Manager Eagle Farm, North 
Manchester, Ind. 

Scour Cure—Digestive Powder—Two sizes of 
each—$1 and (four times more) $2.50. (. 1. Hood 
& Co., Lowell, Mass. 


The past, present and future of Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla are: It has cused, i is cusing, it will 
cure, 


Last Excursion to Nerth Adams. 


The popularity of the North Adams and 
Hoosac Tunnel excursion has been amply proven 
by the large crowds which frequented this de- 
lightful region on the previous excursions. 

he beautiful Hoosac Mountains and the de- 
pear | charming Deerfield Valley are a rare 
sight at this season of the year. 

Tuesday, Oct. 15, the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road will run the last excursion of the season 
from Boston and the following stations to North 
Adams. special train leaves Boston, Union 
A. M., stopping at Ayer 9.42 A. M., 
A. M., arriving at North Adams 
° - Returning, train will leave North 
Adams at 4.30 P. M., on Oct. 16. 

Tickets will be on sale at Boston Union station 
and at Boston city ticket office, 322 Washington 
street, and at above-mentioned stations. 


Dartmouth’s tribute to Webster in cele- 
brating the centennial of his graduation is 
coming to have a wider significance than 
was perhaps expected even by those who 
planned the celebration. Thename of Web- 
ster isa very living one in the country’s 
history. 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE 8TOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Oct. 9, 1901. 
Shotes 
and 

Cattle Sheep Suckers Fat Hogs Veals 
This week. .4161 9,753 180 20,725 2027 
Last week..3712 11,387 145 24,900 1832 

Prices on Northern Cattle. 

BEEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.00@6.75; first 
quality, : $5.50@5.75; second quality, $5.00@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00.@4.75; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.75; some of the poorest, bulls, etc., $3.00@ 
3.0. Western steers, 4}. @64c. 

Cows AND YOUNG CALVES—Fair quality, 
$20.00.438.00; extra, $40.00@48.00; fancy milch 
cows, $50.00@65.00; farrow and dry, $12.00@27.00. 

STORES—Thin young cattle for farmers: Year- 
lings, $10@20; two-year-olds, $14@30; three-year- 
olds, $22.a40, 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2}@3c; extra, 
3}@44c; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, $2.50@ 
4.75; lambs, 3}.@54ce. 

Far HoGs—Per pound, 6}@7c, live weight; 
shotes, wholesale ——; retail, $2.25@8.00; country- 
dressed hogs, 8@84c. 

VEAL CALVES—34 @6h4¢ P tb. 

HipkEs—Brighton—és@7c p tb; country lots, 6 
@b6se. 

CALF SKINS—75c@$1.50; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLOW—Brighton, 4a5c P tb; country lots, 2@ 
2he. 

LAMB SKINS—35@50c. 

SHEARLINGS—10@15c,. 








“Cattle Sheep Hogs Veals Horses 
Watertown. .2100 6901 3,091 1160 545 
Brighton ....2061 2852 817,634 867 100 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. 


Canada. 
At Brighton. At Watertown. 
P A Berry 25 J A Hathaway 721 
Libby Bros. 18 J &C Coughlin 250 


D Monroe and 
others 314 
~*~ NEDM™M& Weel 
oe 
N EDM & Wool 


0 
At Brighten. 


Thompson & 
Hanson 5 
M D Holt & Son 22 
W A Gleason 8 
G W Reynolds = 10 
Harris &  Fel- 


lows 52 325 : 
GH Lowell 18 WNChamberlin 2420 
H M Lowe 16 26 
Kilby & Gould 9 Massachusetts. 
E R Foye 9 At Watertown. 
Oo O Vittum & JS Henry 21 
Son 16 W A Bardwell 15 
D G Lougee 17 OH Forbush 6 
EEChapman 26 W F Dennen 5 
S E Eaton 16 At Brighton. 
Eaton & John- JS Henry 59 
son 3 H A Gilmore 13 
Wardwell & Me- Scattering 18 
Intire 17 M F Austin 34 
F W Wormwell 5 A M Baggs 15 
JP Day 10 
New Hampshire. C D Lewis 8 
At Brighton. F E Keegan 11 
JH Neal 22 D A Walker 12 
RK Connors 22 
AC Foss 2% 28 Western. 


At Brighton. 
Morris Beet Co 578 
100 600 Swift & Co 527 
A Davis 94 
SS Learned 112 
Sturtevant & 


Haley 96 
AtNED™M& Wool 


At N E D M & Wool 


oe. 
On late train 
At Watertown. 
Breck & Wood 50 
W F Wallace 109 


Vermont. 
At Watertown. 


Fred Savage 30 NO r e 
WG Townsend 300 NEDM& Wool Chickens, choice spring..-..---------- - 18@20 
Bal. on Rutland 43 0 : 00 | Chickens, fair to good... ....... 10a15 
AtNEDM™M & Wool At Watertown. | Chickens, broilers.......-..-.- 1415 
Co. W Daniels 84 Spring ducks..........-- 13a14 
On late train 120 700 (, A Sawyer 213 | Fowls, extra choice... 13@ 


At Brighton. 
JS Henry 21 





Export Trafic. 


The English market for cattle has improved 
within the past week, with an advance of +a@jc, 


d. w., #¢ on best grades and jc on cattle not con- 


sidered best. The market has not been crowded 
and demand good. From here the shipments of 
the week were 3272 cattle, 1088 sheep and 18 
horses. 


Shipments and destinations: On steamer Wini- 


fredian, for Liverpool, 629 cattle by Swift & Co.; 
109 do. by Morris Beef Company, 16 horses. .On 
steamer Sagamore, for Liverpool, 371 cattle by 
Morrts Beef Company; 14 State cattle and 353 
sheep by J. A. Hathaway; 735 sheep by Swift & 


Co.; 2 horses by Mrs. F.. Warren. On steamer Li- 


vonian, for Glasgow, 398 cattle,84 State by W, 


Daniels and the balance by eight different Canada 
parties. On steamer Virginian, for London, 240 
cattle by Morris Beef Company; 240 do. by Swift 
&Co. On steamer Tureoman, for Liverpool, 22 
State and 370 Canada cattle by J. A. Hathaway; 


250 Canada cattle by-J. & C, Coughlin. 
Horse Business. 


The market was somewhat quiet, as the Brock- 


ton Fair took away many who usually attend the 
auction sales, and the tone of.the market was 
quiet, although steady,.prices were sustained, 


At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable 2 carloads re- 


ceived, but the sales were duil; what were offered 


were mostly for work. Best sale was a pair of 


heavy blacks at $450. At Myer, Abrams & Co.’s 
sale stable 7carson sale, and sold out close, 


mostly chunks, at $125@210; sold 4 matched pairs 


of blacks, of 1650 ths, at $850. Good stock, steady 


prices and good sales. At A. W. Davis’ North- 


ampton-street sale stable a fair sale of speed, 
pace. family and saddle horses at $90@500. At 
Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable 3 cars of 
Western, but did not sell out wholly; fair sales 
and steady prices. At Moses Colman & Son’s 
sale stable scld 75 head, with a brighter outlook 
than last week; sales from $40@150. A number of 
pairs, drivers, P pair, $325. Ponies, $75@200. 
Unien Yards. Watertewn. 
Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1901. 

The movement in beef cattle was inactive and 
but one train came inearly. The Cheshire and 
Rutland train did not show up until late inthe 
day. Train from Weston, Mass., had on beef and 
store cattle, and prices remain steady but slow. 
O. H. Forbush sold his best beef cows, of 1040 Ibs, 
3ic. Heifers sold at $3.10, of 840 tbs, and sales 
at 3c, of 1030 ths, down to $2.15 p ewt. J. A. Hath 
away sold 20 Western steers. av. 1600 ths, at 6}c; 
2%, of 1575 ths, at 6c; 25do0., of 1550 ths, at 53c; 20, 
of 1500 ths, at 54¢; 15, of 1475 ths, at 5c. 

N. B.—The well-known drover, C. P. Breck of 
Claremont, N. H., who died last week, had the 
reputation of handling finely finished beef cattle 
for Boston market; followed the market near to 
twenty-five years. 

Milch Cows. 

In demand at steady prices. 

Fat Hogs. 


Rule }¢c lower, with Western at 6}@7c, 1. w. 
Local hogs, 8@8$c, d. w. 

Sheep Heuses. 

The supply largely from the West and Canada. 
W. G. Townsend of Vermont had a mixed lot at 
market of 300 head. Prices without improvement 
from last week, when mixed lots sold at 24@3c tb. 
Western sheep cost laid down here at $2.30@4.05 
~ 100 ths, and lambs $3.30@5.05 pP 100 ths, and 
Canadalambs cost about the same as Western 
after duties are paid. 

Veal Calves. 

Market price }c easier than last week, with 
sales at 5}@64c. The demand not especially ac- 
tive at quotations. Saies at 6c, 6}c and 6$c. 
mostly as to quality. 

Live Poultry. 

The general run at 9@9}c for mixed lots. Pul- 

lets by A. Williamson, at’ 55@65c a head, of good 
juality. 
, Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—P. A. Berry, 40; Libby Bros., 42; Thomp- 
son & Hanson, 40; M. D. Holt & Son, 40; W. A. 
Gleason, 30; G. W. Reynolds, 2; Harris & Fel- 
lows, 85; G. H. Lowell, 50; H. M. Lowe, 40; Kilby 
& Gould, 20; E. R. Foye, 12; O. O. Villum & Son, 
6; D. G. Lougee, 8; E. E. Chapman, 2; 8. E. 








Bull. Drop March 8, 1901. 

00 Sire, Hood Farm Pogis, 5 in 14- 

tb list. Dam, Minty 8th of H. 

F., 14 tbs. 44 0z., by Mint. Sec- 

FE ond dam, Naunie Lee Morgan, 
arm by Tormentor. Third dam, 
Landseer’s Fancy, 29 tbs. 3 02., 

936 ths, 143 oz, In one year, 

dam of 5 in 14Ib list. 
FSCySi. for ce to 


ri 
Mass. HOOD FARM, Lowell, 


Co. 
Swift & Co 735 


J A Hathaway 176 353 | 


‘ New Hampshire—J. H. Neal, 4;R. Connors, 18; 
on late train, 230; Breck & Wood, 70; W. F. Wal- 
lace, 176. 

Vermont—Fred Savage, 60; balance on Rut- 
om, 125; late train via L. R. R., 400; J. S. Henry, 
™ Massachusetts—J. 8S. Henry, 130; W. A. Bard- 
well, 35; O. H. Forbush, 2; W. F. Dennen, 2; H 
A. Gilmore, 35; scattering, 150; W. F. Austin, 5; 
J. P. Day, 15; C. D. Lewis, 5; F. E. Keegan, 11; 
D. A. Walker, 3. 

Brighton, Tuceday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 2061 cattle, 2852 sheep, 17,634 
hogs, 867 calves, 100 horses. West, 1407 cattle, 
17,300 hogs, 100 horses; Maine, 323 cattle, 404 
sheep, 213 hogs, 505 calves; New Hampshire, 68 
cattie, 28 sheep, 23 calves; Vermont, 21 cattle, 4 
hogs, 45 calves; Massachusetts, 242 cattle, 117 
hogs, 294 calves ; Canada, 2420 sheep. 

Tuesday—The supply of beef cattle was equal 
tothe demand. Butchers seemed ready ta buy 
without lingering to any extent, to close out the 
different lots, especially for beef. Some butchers 
bought in New York a grade of light stock that 
filled the bill. The general trade steady in price. | 
A. M. Baggs sold 12 steers, av. 1000 tbs, at 4c. J.’ 
P. Day sold 1 bull at $22, 1 at $16, near two years i 
old. J. H. Neal, 17 oxen, to dress 1100 tbs each, at i 
8c.d.w. W. F. Austin sold 4 nice steers, of 5140 
ibs, at Ge; 4 oxen, 6360 ths, at 44c; 2 steers, 2680 ths, 
at 44c; 10 cows, 8810 tbs, at 3c; 7 do.,of 5650 tbs, at 
2kc. Wardwell & McIntire, 4 oxen, of 5830 tbs, 
at $5.30 p ewt. 





Milch Cows. 

Not over 450 head on the market, and the gen- 
eral quality was not as good as last week. It 
was conceded that best cows could be obtained | 
without paying strong prices. Common grades 
weak in price. Thompson & Hanson, 6 cows, 
from $40@55, and sales of common grades at 
$20@40. H. M. Lowe, 4 cows, $45. W.A. Bard- 
well, 3 fancy cows at $55 Pp head. F. W. Worm- 
well, 5 cows at $38@50 each. 

Veal Calves. 


Prices are lower by tc P ib on such lots as 
noticed. Supply comparatively good, and where 
prices were established the sales came along 
easily. J. S. Henry sold 38 calves, 4350 tbs, at 
5ic. Kilby & Gould, 4 slim calves, 6c. E. E. 
Chapman, 8 calves, of 120 tbs, at 53c. E. R. Foye, 
13 calves, 145 tbs, 64c. F. W. Wormwell, 13 calves, 
140 ths, at 6c. M. D. Holt & Son, 50 calves, 64c. 

Late Arrivals and Sales. 


Wednesday—The milch cow trade was consid- 
ered oright, but not as many choice cows on the 
market as the previous week; still a fair showing 
in the excellent grades. A good string of cows 
was offered by R. Connors, some 40 head, at 
$40@75,and W. Cullen sold 40 head at $58@65, 
and most every drover had odd cows of fancy 
quality. Harris & Fellows sold a very fancy cow 
at $70, also sales at $30@45. F. L. Howe had in, 
10 cattle, sold 6 milch cows, 4 at $55,2 at $35. 
E. E. Chapman sold 3 cows for an even $100 the 
lot. O. H. Forbush had in 19 head of cattle, all 

sorts; sold 2 oxen, of 3410 tbs, at 85.35, with sales 
at 3}c. down. 

| Store Pigs. 

& One hundred and eighty head on sale. For small 

pigs 82.50a4. Shetes at $5@8. 








BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Wholesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


















‘¢ fair to good... 
| Pigeons, tame, P doz......--. 
Western iced or frozen— 


Turkeys, com. to good, old..........---- 8@10 

é oung ...-.-.--- --- 8@12 

| Chickens, choice spring -ll@13 
| Fowls, good to choice..........-.-------- 10@11} 


a «) (IDOOODIG,, - <5 Singha ccwcvccsecoesdesnesabe T@ 


Fowls P tb. --- a 
Roosters Pp tb-..--.- a @ 
Spring chickens, P fb. . @ 


Butter. 


Notr—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 Th. tubs only. 
Creamery. extra— 

Vt.&eNn. 


H. assorted sizes.........-.-.-- 22@ 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes..........-. 22@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.-........-..... 22@ 
Western, asst. spruce tubs..........-..-- 22@ 
Western, large ash tubs.........--..--.- 214@ 
Creamery, northern firsts.........--------- 20@: 
Creamery, western firsts 20@ 
Creamery, seconds..-.......---- 17@19 
Creamery, eastern........---- 17@21 
Dairy, Vt. extra......--------- xa 
Dairy, N. Y. extra......-.-.-.--- @ 
Dairy, N.-Y. and Vt. firsts,....,;- 17@18 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds 15@ 





@16 
15@15} 

West. imitation cr’y, large tubs firsts....- 144@15 
“ imitation creamery seconds. 134@ 









“ ladle firsts and extras-.... @14} 
Renovated inp Ty 2 SSE LOS 203 St 14@19 
oxes— 4 ; ' 
Extra northern creamery......----------- a 
Extra western creamery. ...-.------------- 224@ 
Extra dairy 20@21 


Common to good-. 
Trunk butter in 3 or}th prints..........-. 


Extra northern creamery. ..--.-..-.---------- 23@ 
Extra northern dairy....--. -----.-------- 21@ 
Common to good........-.-.--------------- 16@20 
Extra Western creamery........--------- 224@ 
Cheese. 
New York, twins, extra new P fb......--. 10}@10} 
“« «firsts p tb.......------ 9@10 


P= ” seconds.... .---.----- 
Vt. twins extra P tb.....------- 








“" frets PD.........2....-.. 
“seconds BR eee 
New Ohio Flats, extra... 
Western twins, extra.....- 
Western, fair to good.......--..------- 
Eags. 
Nearby and Cane fancy, P d0z.....---.--- 26428 
Eastern choice fresh.......----..---------- a 
Eastern fair to good......-.-..------------- 
Michigan fancy fresh ......---.------- 
Vt. and N. H. choice fresh 
Western fair to good..........-.--.- 
Western selected, fresh.........---------- 20@ 
Refrigerator........------------------+--++-- @ 
Petatees. 
Aroostook, Hebron, P bu.......-------- 65@68 
rr Rose, Deca cnaescsanes6 65@68 
si Green Mountain, P bu...--- 68@70 
Green Vegetables. 
Beets, P bu...---- takin CR arin 5ieoen --.. 40@50 
Cabbage, native, P bbl...-- a 
Carrots, P bu ...-----.---- 40.0 50 
Paranips:.....=-.-.-..<:-- 60 ai 
Lettuce, Pp small box.....-. 20.@30 
Green corn, P box...-.-.--- 60a70 










Cucumbers, P 100.--.--.------- 
Onions, Western Mass. p bb! 
sf Natives, P bu... 











| 
Parsley, P bu ---------- 15.425 

| Radishes, P box...-.------- --- 38a 
Squash, Hubbard, P ton .. -35 00@ 

{ Squash, new, white, P 1 we 00@ 
New Marrow, P bbl..-..--.-------------- 1 25@ 1 50 
Turban and Bay State, p bbl...........-. 1 7a2.00 
Shell beans, P bu...-..------------------- 1 00a@1 25 
BE |  cccntadonnse redincsbestns 1 00@1 25 
Sieva “ OF id ania semen een 1 00@1 25 
String beans, native, P bushel........-. 50a90 
Spinach, native, P box.....--.----------- 15@ 

urnips, “7 Boe bb we cccccescccosceeee 40@50 
Turnips, yellow, P bbl....-..----------- 
Toma ook, native, P bush........---.--- 75@1 25 
Demestic Green Fruit. 
les, Alexander, P bbl... -- 3 00@3 75 
APE Pippin, P bbl...-. - 200@3 00 
«~—- Twenty-ounce .....- -- 2 50@3 00 
«  $now and being yf -- 250@3 50 
. nine Sarvey, ---- 300@3 50 
«Porters, P Serorer se ibai ihe 2 00@3 00 
« — Gravenstein, # bbl....---.----- - 3 50@4 50 
Pears, Seckel, p bush 1 00@2 00 
a artlett, @ bush 1 50a2 50 
* Bose, P bush .-.. 1 Sat 00 
“« Anjou, P bush 1 00@1 25 
Peaches udson River. choice, ? car.. 50@1 00 
“ Michigan, # bu. basket.......-.. 1 00@1 50 
Grapes, P basket, Delaware -.-.--------- 10@12 
“ Niagara ..-.-----------------+---+- "a0 
“ others..........----.--.-------- @1 





Muskmelons, ? crate, Colorado fancy. 1 75@ 
| Muskmelons, 4 crate, poor to good.... oa 00 


Hides and Pelts. 


ii 
“ee 
“ 





Dried Apples. 


Evaporated, choice......--.---------+---- 
Evaporated, prime.....------------------ 
Sun-dried, as to quality........----------- 





Grase Seeds. 1. | 
SOREN caer 2 
Teng, # he Pe 5 0ous 1 
Clover, fe i EE 124@13 
Red Top, Western, 50 th sack..-.-..---- 2 75 
« “fancy recleaned, P Ib...-..----- 124@14 
Beans. 
Pea marrow, choice, H. P.........-------- 2 15@2 20 
Pea screened........... ..2..2--2+02 -2- 00" 2 ON@2 10 
Pea seconds............ ER ERAS 1 i y 90 | 
Pea N. Y. and Vt., small, H. P.......---- 250@ | 
Pea Cal. small white...../.......-..----++ 3 6h@3 70 
Pea foreign.:...-. REE PRL ee) 2 00.2 10 
Mediums, choice hand-picked .....----.--- 15a 
Mediums, screened.............-.------++ 2 00@2 10 
Mediums, foreign.................-------- @ 
Yellow eyes, extra............-.------+--- 2 85.a2 90 
Yellow eyes, seconds............--------- 2 Wa2 75 
5 RRS Ea Se aE 2 2502 50 
Lima beans dried, P th........-...-..---- 6@ 
Hay and Straw 
Hay prime, bales................-.--.-- 17 00@17 50 
ad PNO. TOP WN ooo. inane deckecateed 16 00@16 50 
” Oe  eetbe cheese deodnen 14 00@15 00 
si 6) 2 A lesa ntanst eae 11 00@12 00 
nad fine choice..............---.-- 12 50@13 50 
* clover mixed p ton........-.-- 12 00@13 00 
344 clover, P ton............--2.-11 00@12 00 
swale, P ton..........2.-.-.4- 8 00@ 900 
Straw, prime rye............---.----+--- 15 00@15 50 
Straw, oat, of oe ae node smaw aie 8 50@ 950 
Straw, tangled rye..............-.....-- 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN. 


Fleur.—The market quoted quiet. 

Spring patents, $3.75@4.75. 

Spring, clear and straight, $3.00@3.75 

inter patents, $9.70. 2. 

Winter, clear and straight, $3.25@4.00. 

Corn Meal.—The market is steady at $1 24 
126 P bag, and $2 75@2 80 P bbl; granu lated $3 
@3 7% P bbl. 

Graham Fleur.—Trade continues quiet,with 
the market quoted at $2 75@4 00 p bbl. 

Oat Meal.—Quoted firm, $4 85@5 25 P bbl. for 
rolled, and $5 25@5 65 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market 1s quoted at $3 15@ 
3 50 P bbl. 

Ceorm.—Demand is quiet, with prices steady. 

No. 2, yellow, spot, 64}c. 

No. 3, yellow, 63}c. 

Oats.— Quiet but ayn f 

3h@4ic 


S e, 43¢. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 42}c. 
if z -—The market is weak for all kinds. 
Winter wheat, bran sacks, $19 25. 
Winter wheat, bape bay $21 75@22 25. 
Spring wheat, bran sacks, $17 60. 
Spring wheat, middling sacks, $18 75. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. 
P eesti market is steady with trade ruling 
u 


State grades, 6-rowed, 650)72c. 

State, 2-rowed, 62@67c. 

Western grades, 70@75c. 

Barley.—Quiet demand, with prices higher at 
60@76e for No. 2 6-rowed State, and 45@60c for 
No. 22-rowed State. Feed barley. 55@65c. 

BRye.—Quiet, $3.05@3.60 Pp bbl, 55¢c » bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigau.....-.-.-- 164@17 
" 5 SIL a oines seen 18a19 
xi SS MN canst ocx onlnngas 20a21 
ae ste Bae eee 20@21 
. OE OM ooo ceecccseses @19 
Fine delaine, Ohio ........-------.--------- Ba 
“© Michigan ............-...--.--- 2%@ 
MINE BOBO 8. 2-6 cane os oo anes 20.4 264 





DEHORNING CALVES.—E.B.P.,Grafton County, 
N. H.: To prevent the growth of horns on calves 
is a very simple matter. First, when the calf is 
three or four weeks old, or when the horns begin 
to appear about as large as buttons, take shears 
and cut all the hair away around them. Then 
take a stick of caustic potash and moisten one 
end of it (not by putting it in the mouth), and rub 
the bud of the horn with that, taking care not to 
let the potash reach out on the skin beyond. It 
might not be dangerous to the calf ifit did, but it 
might create a bad sore for afew weeks. Some 
are careful enough to cover the head, or top of it. 
with a bit of stout paper, in which have been cut 
holes corresponding to the horns, but if one has.a 
steady hand this is not necessary. This 
operation is not painful to the calf if 
the potash does not touch the skin outside 
of the horn, and the object of shearing around 
the horn is to prevent it from spreading by the 
hair. Usually a single application is sufficient, 
but ifthe horn continues to grow it may be tried 
again a week or two later. If the work is properly 
done, the animal does not suffer any more than a 
man would in having his finger nails cut, as the 
horn is insensitive. Years ago we heard of a 
man who used to kill horns on his cattle by use 
of ared-hot iron when they were just starting, 
and said it did not hurt them at all, but we never 
witnessed the operation. And as the potash re- 
quires less trouble, we prefer that. 


pe 
>> 


CALF FEEDING. 


If the calves do not take hold readily of the 
bran and corn meal which you are or should be 





‘teaching them: to. eat now,-first clean out. the 


trough, if you have to scrubit with soap and sand; 
then wash with saleratus water to sweeten it. 
Then be sure that the grain is sound and sweet, 
and after itis putin the trough scatter a little 
fine salt over it. 

OVERSUPPLY OF CATTLE IN THE WEST. 

In view of the advance in prices of beef which 
we have to pay, it is interesting to read that a 
Kansas correspondent of the New York Post 
says: “ The country 1s stocked full of cattle.” 
They have been increasing for the last six years, 
until there has been. a scarcity of pasture, and 
this with the shortage in the corn is leaving many 
farmers with stock that is worth less money than 
six months or a year ago. A lot of 350 head o 
steers were offered in Harrington last week for 
$1 a head less than they cost in March, 1900. He 
has kept them for eighteen months, losing past- 
ure, feed and money on them, and the writer 
claims this is the condition of thousands of cattle 
now inthe West. 

ANALYZING SOILS. 


The Ohio Experiment Station says they often 
receive requests for the analysis of soils to de- 
termine the amount of potash, nitrogen and phos- 
phoric acid in them, as guide for the purchase of 
fertilizers. They have to decline all such re- 
quests, because the capacity of the plants in tak- 
ing these elements from the soil is not the same 
as that of the chemicals which the chemist uses. 
He may find potash in the granite rock, or as 
silicate of potash in dry sand, but it may not 
benefit the plant at all. He may find nitrogen in 
the vegetable matter ina swamp muck, but so 
long asthat muck is water soaked the humusin 
it is poisonous more than beneficial to plant 
growth. (This is not their explanation but 
ours), but they say that by adding barnyard ma- 
nure to such muck land a fermentation may be 
set up which converts the nitrogen in both into 
a form available for plant food. We would only 
suggest one correction to the above statement. 
It will do it if the water is drained away from it, 
and it will not do it until it is. A blade of grass 
kept continually under stagnant water will not 
deeay much quicker than a bog oak log, and it is 
said that those have been found in Ireland 
that dated back before the days of Brian 
Boru. But they might have given another 
reason. Cultivated soil may be _ said to 
be rom one to two feet deep. Many crops 
send their roots much deeper, but at two feet 
this means about one hundred pounds of kiln- 
dried earth, if we remember rightly, to the square 
foot. It is about 21,780 tons per acre, and yet two 
hundred pounds of Peruvian guano spread on 
that acre would stimulate it, if in fair condition 
before, to grow rank crops of many kinds. The 
chemist, if ‘he found.one pound in 217,800, would 
have to call it a trace, but really of the nitrogen 
that would be searched for there would not be 
over twenty per cent.in the guano, so that he 
would have to search for about three ounces in 
that amount of earth. 

MILKING PERIOD OF Cows. 

We have not hesitated for many years to ex- 
press our opinion that a good cow of a milking 
type (and that may be a Jersey as well as an 
Ayrshire or Holstein, for the type shows the ten- 
dency to produce milk at all times, and even 
under unfavorable conditions, more surely than 
it indicates the largest quantity she can be made 
to produce), can be milked continuously for 
years, from one calf to another, if she is properly 
cared for, although as the milk is not good for 
family use or butter-making during the las 
month before she freshens, and sometimes for a 
longer time, we think it would be better 
that she should go dry for that time, if she 
can be induced to do so by a gradual reducing of 
the food given her, but never. by ceasing to milk 
her or to take all the milk when she is yielding 
three or four quartsaday. It is better to take 
such milk and give it to the pigs than to leave it 
in her udder, but do not give it to sows that will 








farrow soon? or that have sucking pigs. Like the 
colostrum or milk given directly after the calf 
is born it may be too physical, and per- 
haps too heating for the sow. But the 
Farm and Home of Lon-ion, England, raises 
a new question that is in a way con- 
nected with this. How soon should the cow 
be served again after her calf is dropped to 
produce best results in milk production? They 
say that the first time in heat might do for strong, 
robust cows, particularly those that have had 
several calves, while heiters, thin cows, and such 
as have not thrived since calving should be kept 
one or two months longer. We have no records 
in our experience to give us any very decided 
opinion, but our preference would be that the 
cow should not drop a calf any oftener than once 
a year, and if we desired to change the time she 
came fresh we would prefer to have her time ex- 
tended, instead of lessened. 


<a 


Notes from Washington, D. C. 





of the buffalo and its crosses,are of value, as 
probably no other man in this country has 
had the same experience with wild and cap. 
tive buffaloes: He write¥ to Dr. Victor A- 
Nogaard, chief of the pathological division, 
bureau of animal industry of the Agricult- 
ural Department, a letter of interest to all 
cattle men in view of the dread in which 
blackleg is held by all. 

Mr. Goodnight writes as follows: 

**T have been satisfied for the last ten 
years that buffaloes are not susceptible to 
blackleg, but have not felt disposed to give 
it to the world as a whole, as it may yet 
develop. I was among the wild buffalo for 
several years where they were immensely 
numerous, and many thousands were of the 
proper age to take it. I have now been 
breeding them about twenty years, and I am 
quite positive no case of blackleg occurred 
during that time, and up to this writing it 
holds good to those that are only one-fourth 
blood. I will this year have several head 
of calves only one-eighth blood, and I shall 
give them every chance to take blackleg in 
order to test them, although I think they are 
numerous. I have been trying for several 
years to establish a race of cattle from the 
buffalo. So far I have only partially suc- 
‘ceeded. When this is done it will be the 
greatest thing for the cattle industry of 
America. They have some , character- 
istics that are very valuable to this inter- 
eat. Besides their great weight and the 
extra quality of the meat, they are: First, 
most probably immune from blackleg; sec- 
ond,, they never eat loco; third, they never 
lie with their back downhill, which causes 
much loss in weak cattle; fourth, they do 
not goin bog holes; fifth, they have the 
greatest lungs on any animal; sixth, they 
put on more flesh for what they eat than 
other animals.”’ f 


Perhaps nearly evéry week one reads ‘in 
the papers a dispatch explaining how some 
new o¢ean going vessel has such excellent 
accommodations for the first and second- 
class passengers, but none but officials of 
the Government and the shippers of live 
stock know anything how horses and cattle 
are carried across the wide expanse of the 
ocean. 

It is stated by an official of the bureau of 
animal industry of the Department of Agri- 
culture that previous to 1891 the losses of 
cattle at sea were large, a fact which was 
due principally to the improper construction 
of ships that were engaged in the trade. 
The ventilation was very bad, proper facil- 
ities for feeding and watering were wanting, 
space was badly vuvercrowded, the ships 
were sometimes unseaworthy, and the at- 
tendants were often inexperienced and 
worthless. The situation was made worse 
by the exaggerated statements of the Eng- 
lish press against the so-called cruelties 
practiced in the ocean shipment of cattle. 

The conditions, however, were so unsat- 
isfactory that Congress passed a law, 
March 3, 1891, providing for the safe trans- 
port and humane treatment of export cattle 
from the United States to foreign countries. 
The power of supervision of this work was 
given to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
how well the work has gone on is shown by 
figures giving the percentage of losses of 
cattle at sea. In 1891, at the time the de- 
partment commenced its work, the per cent. 


per cent. succumbed during the voyage. 
The Government inspectors do not over- 
look anything, and the laws they follow do 
not leave much to the discretion of the 
steamship companies. A ship is billed to 
carry cattle; the inspector comes along and 
goes through it. He looks around and then 
suddenly tells the agent that five or six 


‘more ventilators must be knocked through 


the iron deck, otherwise the ship cannot 
sail. There is no use expostulating, for 
what the Government says is law. 
Besides this,there are regulations prescrib 
ing the size of the horse stalls and cattle 
pens, the thickness of the lumber used, 
while the forks, pails, troughs and every- 
thing used in taking care of the animal 
must be thoroughly disinfected under Gov- 
ernment inspection after each voyage. All 
the boards of the pens must be washed with 
carbolic acid. and fréshly whitewashed. 
The horses’ blankets and everything of that 
sort must be fumigated with sulphur. Not- 
withstanding the fact that many of the ves- 
sels have been in the business some time, 
prior to each voyage the system of inspec- 
tion goes on just the same as though the 
poat was making its maiden voyage. 

Very few cattle lose their balance during 
a voyage, but once in a while a horse or 
bullock does get thrown, and breaks a leg or 
does some bad damage. The only thing to 
be done then, of course, is to shoot it. 
When the Government inspectors were 
put to work, and stopped overcrowding, 


they cut down the carrying capacity of some 
beake. ibly a hundred head. this cuts 


down the protits to a great extent, when it is 


considered that the companies get from $6 
to $20 per head for carrying cattle and from 
$27 to a head for horses. In addition 


to this, there is more expense attached by 
reason of the extra amount of work to be 
done in order to keep the ship in the sani- 





tary condition prescribed by he law. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 


FOR THIRTY YEARS 


our Force Pumps have been the lead. 
ers in New England. The 


BUCKEYE PUMP 


works easily, throws a steady stream, 
does not drip or freeze. It is built to 
last and hence isa valuable purchase. 

We also sell Wind Mills, Tanks and 
Gas Engines, besides all Water Sup- 
ply Goods. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 CONGRESS ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











The views of Mr. Charles Goodnight of . 
Goodnight, Tex., regarding the immunity - 


of deaths was 1.6, whereas in 1900 only .19}. 


FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established 
the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, Fruits ote, 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge o 
ome Ke og per were only, including name, address or 


Is. lay. C 
enaae: 9, UV splay ash to accompany the 





tomers in suburbs of Boston. Addr i. 
Ox 2314, Boston, Mass. einentian nai 


Fer SA1LE—Retail milk route of some sixty cus- 





WANTED Good. steady man, Protestant, to work 
on farm. Must be first-class milker and team- 
ster; wife to take care of boarders. Must be strictly 
temperate. State age and wages, with house found. 
Address, SUPERINTENDENT, Oak Hill Farm 
Peabody, Mass. 





UST a Gem! 16 acres, one-story house of five 
rooms, 30x50 foot baru, 2000 sugar trees and the 
tools to work them. Smooth fields, nice pastures, 
100 M feet of timber. Good, strong, deep loam. This 
farm should bring 31500 but tu close it out we will 
take $700. Comeand look it over. If you do not find 
it as we represent it in every particular we will vay 
your fare here and back. Address GUNN & CO, 
Grange Block, Brattleboro, Vt. i 





AMMOTH Light Brahmas, 16 to 14 pounds at ma- 
turity. Great winter layers. . S. HAWK, 
Mechanicsburg, O. 





OR SALE—A water and steam power corn, feed 

“and sawmill, with suflicfent building for flouring 
machinery ; two good dwelling honses, with 31 acres 
of good land. Situated in one of the healthiest, best 
corn and wheat-growing sections in the State. Want 
to change uccupation on account of poor health. For 
further particulars address J. R. L. CHAMBLIN, 
Philomont, Loudoun Co., Va. 





STALLIONS For Sale—One black Percheron, 4 years 
old, unsurpassed for style and action; 1 Shire 7 
yaaee ere. * ~~ 4 pe eB wiegeencn sire, We- 

rt. so -grade Shire yearling. J. H. 
RICHERT, Mendota, Th. * ‘ . . 





OR SALE—Mine registered Aberdeen-Angus bulls, 6 
to 12 months old. Individual merit end breeding the 
st. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, Ill. 





J Down and Cotswolds Kept on separate 
farms 20 miles apart. Rams and ewes of each 
breed for sale. A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, Ia. 





IRST-CLASS imported German coach horse for 
sale at a bargain. k, wt. 1450 tbs, extra good 
ne, style, action and disposition. Stood here eight 
seasons, and is a very strong breeder. Call or address 
M, E. HARMON, Carthage, S. Dak. 





HORTHORN bulls for sale. Write J.M. STEWARD 
§ & SON, Canal Winchester, O., for prices. . 





OR SALE--Thirty-four high-grade Shorthorn red 


‘heifers with calves, ‘anc ringers de 
Fereitest SON, Millersburg, Bourbon ve Ky” ‘ 


HORTHORNS, Poland Chinas, extra fine Scotch 
topped bulls ready for service at bargain prices. 
Se EEN, Renrock, Noble Co., O. 








‘WooDLAND Shorthorns, number: 150. bead. Bulls, 
cows and heifers of all . * for sale at all times. 
I. WOOD, Williamsport, O. 


€ {1 HEAD Stallions—Shires, Percherons, Be 
40 Cy des and one Coach horse. A. LATIMER 
SON, Creston, Ia. 








AMMOTH Bronze Turkey Toms, 25 to 30 tbs, b 97- 
point tom. B. P. Rock ckls. and Poland-China 
swine of the leading strains. A. H. MANN, Eldena, II. 





OLLED Durhams. Bulls of serviceable age for sale. 
Herd bulls Roving 22 polled crosses, 28 months old. 


. E. BURLEIGH, Knox City, Knox Co., Mo. 





F YOUR Cat is not well send word to us. W. R. 
FARMS CO., Boston, Mass. ° 





NE Webster & Hannum Bone Cutter for shew. 
— $25; never been used. KENT, Box » 
ston. 





GRAPHOPHONE and records, camera, double. 


2 barrel gun, rifle or bicycie or anything in the 
poultry line. KOX lvl4, Rockville, Ct. 





ELIABLE young man (22) understanding care and 
management of standard and egy poultry, incu- 
tors, brooding, feeding chicks, etc., wants situation. 
Could become working partner on good-sized plant. 
ARTHUR O’CONNELL, Modena. Pa. 








$7.00 to $16.00. 

} § t Agents oder 
epara or Mention this paper. 
ELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. CO:, Clinton, 





Rabbits, Poultry, Eggs, Fish, 
Oysters and Lobsters, and Other 
Country Produce Wanted. 


ANY QUANTITY WEEKLY. 
Good Prices Paid for Good Quality. 


MACLAREN & CO., 
Fish, Poultry. Egg Merchants and Produce Importers. 
63 King St., S.S., GLASGOW, Scotland 


FOR BEAUTY IN HORSES 


USE GLOSSERINE. 
A cleanser that removes all dirt, dandruff and 





any forefgn particles’ without the slightest injury. | _ 


Bathing and shampooing is strengthening and 
delightful. Produces a slick appearance. 





For driving, saddle or working horses it has no 
superior. slight eruptions are apt to incon 
venience an animal. Use Glosserixe on all such. 
It makes them well, strong and active. Sample 
for the asking. For sale at your dealers, or 


WALNUT BRIDGE FARMS CO., 


eR 
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Big Sheaves 


result from the use of fertilizers con- 
taining liberal percentages of 
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OUR BOOKS are not advertising cata- 
logues, but are scientific publications, written 
by ee authorities. We mail them 
Jree to farmers upon request. Send 

name and address to 7 — 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. : 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested {n the estate of 
ANTON BAUMEISTER, late of Medford, 
in said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a etition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to George 

Heintz of Somerville, in the a of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of October 
A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, a News- 
- “¥ published in Boston, the last publication 
0 be one day at Jeast before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of 
October, inthe year one thousand nine hundred 
and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, Ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and all 
other persons interested in the estate of ME- 
LISSA ROBBINS, late of Holliston, in said 
County, deceased, intestate. 

WHE ZAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administration 

on the estate of said deceased to Andrew J 

Robbins of Holliston, in the County of Middlesex, 

without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear ata Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of October, 
A. D. 1901, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And the petitioner is mereny directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, @ hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 

e one day, at least, before said Court. 

Withess, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth day of 

September, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and one. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of JOHN 
M. RAMSEY, late of Peterporough, in the 
County of Hillsborough and State of New 
Hampshire, deceased, or in the personal prop. 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
nie Receiver-General of said Common- 
wealth. 

WHEREAS, EVELINE S. WILDER, ap- 
Y pointed administratrix with the wil] an- 

nexed of the estate, said deceased by the Probate 

Court, for the County of Hillsborough in the State 

of New Hampshire, has presented to said Court 

her petition representing that as such administra- 
trix she is entitled to a certain rersonal property 
situated in said County of Middlesex, to wit: 

A deposit inthe East Cambridge Savings Bank, 

with accrued interest, Book No. 37531, and pray- 

pon Ly may be licensed to receive or to sell b 

public or private sale on such terms and to suc 

person or persons as she shall think fit—or other- 
wise to dispose of, and to transfer and convey 
said shares and-estate. 

You are hereby. cited to appear at a Probate 
Court to be held’ at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifteenth day of Oc Tr, 
A. D. 1901, at_ nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered.to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MASssa- 
CHUSETTS .PLOUGHMAN, a hewspaper_ pub- 
lished in Boston, the last publication to be one 
day, at least, before said Court, and by deliver- 
ing a copy of this citation to said Treasurer and 
Receiver-General fourteen days at least before 
the said return day of said petition. 

Witness, CHARLES J. CINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fifth 
day of September, in the year one thousand nine 
hundred and one. S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 




















Y virtue of a power of sale contained in a cer- 

tain mortgage of Personal Property given to 
me by I. C. Gates, late of Boston, deceased, 
dated April 16, 1896, and recorded in the records 
of Personal Property pe in the City of 
Boston, Book 821, page 134, and for breach of the 
conditions of the same, will be sold by public 
auction Monday, Oct. 12, 1901, at’ twelve o'clock, 
M., at the office of the mortgagee, 10 State street, 
Room 10, all the property in said mortgage con- 
sisting ofa piano. 
GEORGE DEXTER, Mortgagee. 





DID 
YOU 


FORGET ¢ 


In time of need, for Granulated Scratches or Grease 
Heel, just developing or in the chrunic state, turn to 


VETERINARY PIXINE 


It absorbs inflammation, penetrates to the bottom 
of sores, stimulates and builds up new cellular tis- 
sues, counteracts effects of impure blood, softens 
fissures and sloughs off proud flesh. It is the most 
natural, scientitic and vital-healing ointment made. 
Money back if it fails to cure any sore, case of speed 
cracks or skin disease; no matter how aggravated, 
what the cause or how long standing. 

It is an Lyre ine soothing ointment of marvellous 


penetrating hi wer 
T 5 #4.00. At all crag: 





WO 02Z., 25C; 8 02., 50c.; 5 Th pkg. 
pists and dealers, or sent prepaid. Money back if 


| TROY CHEMICAL CO., 
Troy, N. ¥. 
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O VACATION 


for PAGE Fence. It’s on duty 24 hours every day. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE C., ADRIAN, MICH. 


PROFITABLE HOMES 
FOR FARMERS 


Large areas of lands are available on line Southern 
Railway for settlers. The South excels for all kinds 





























_ M. A. HAYS, Agent Land and Industrial Department, 








Besten, Mase. 


Southern Railway, 228 Washington street, Bosten 
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aRTERIS 0 renek 
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Davis Pittsburgh. 

z Pittsburgh. 

AROHOR | cincinnati. 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROCE EEE ow Yok. 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN 

SHIPMAN —_ ’ 
ee Dutch process 
ao 

SOUTHERN 

wape. elas Sete 

MORLEY Cleveland. 

GaLEM Salem, Mass. 

CORNELL Buffalo. upon application. 
SECOTES ville. 


RE you getting what you for? 
Not if you are buying Mixtures, 
Barytes and similar makeweighis 


PANY’S Pure White Lead Tinting Colors. 








pay ‘for? 


or adulterants falsely labeled ‘White 
Lead ;” but you can get honest value for 
every dollar you expend for paint if you 
buy any of these brands of Pure “old 
’ White Lead (see margin). 

With Pure Linseed Oil they make the only 


paint that will give permanent satisfaction. 


For any color or shade required, use NATIONAL LEAD COM- 


Pamphlet sent free 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York. 








Our homes. 


The Workbox. 
LADIES’ CROCHETED [ROMAN SKIRT. 


A great many rules have been given for 
these skirts, but the prettiest finished one I 
have seen is made as follows: 

Materials: Two and one-half skeins of 
four-fold, English wash Saxony yarn, 14 
skeins each black, pink, buff and red. 
Bone hook No.2. Allthese may be procured 
at 21 Winter street. Make achain of blue 
231 stitches long. Turn and make a double 
crochet in each stitch (double crochet is 
insert needle in stitch, draw yarn through 
two stitches on hook). 

Break off wool and begin at the other end, 
always working into back part of stitch to 
produce a ribbed effect. Work (*) 1 double 
in each of 2 stitches, 3 all in next, 1 in each 
of 2, pass by 2 stitches, and so on to end of 
row. Break off wool at each row. Repeat 
this for 30 rows, and this finishes length 
of placket. Fasten the last row  to- 
gether, then work round and round. 
(*) 1 double in each of 3 stitches, 5 all in 
next, 1 double in each of 3, repeat from (*) 
all round and fasten. This is the first widen- 
ing. 

Tie on the pink and do (*)1 double in each 
of 4 stitches, 3 all in next, 1 double in each 
of 4 stitches,pass by 2 and repeat from (*) all 
round. Then like round just finished. Do1 
round red, 1 blue, 1 buff, 4 black, 1 buff, 1 
pink, 1 red, 1 blue, 7 pink, 1 blue, 1 red, 1 
pink, 1 buff, 4 black, 1 buff, 1 pink, 1 red, 1 
blue. 

Now, with red, doa round of (*) 1 double 
in each of 4 stitches, 5 allin next, 1 double 
in each of 4 stitches, pass by 2, repeat from 
(*) all round. Work six more of rounds 
with red, working 1double in each of 5 
stitches, 3 all in next, 1 in each of 5, pass by 
2 all round. 

Next lround of blue like last round, 1 
red, 1 pink, 1 buff, 4 black, 1 buff, 1 blue, 1 
red, 1 pink,7 blue, 1 pink, 1 red, 1 blue, 1 
buff. 

Third widening of black, 1 double in 
each of 5, 5allin next, 1 in each of 5, pass 
by 2, all round. 

Do 3 more rounds of black with 1 
double in each of 6,3 in next,1 double in 
each of 6, pass by 2, and so on round skirt. 

Then 1 round of buff like last round, 1 
round pink, 1 red, 1 blue,7 buff, 1 blue, 1 
red, 1 pink, 1 buff, 4 black, 1 buff, 1 pink, 1 
red, 1 blue, 3 red, 3 pink, 3blue. Finish 
top with row of crocheted holes (to run in 
ribbon) finished with shell crochet. Cro- 
chet shells down the placket. 

Eva M. NILES. 





Sin alia 
Kitchen Help. 

Wash the inside of the tea-kettle fre- 
quently with hot suds. This dislodges a 
sediment which forms a coating over the in- 
side of the kettle if allowed to remain. 

If you have a greasy vessel to clean, warm 
it a little, and wipe it with a piece of old 
newspaper before washing. The paper can 
be burned, and the kettle will be very little 
trouble to wash. In fact, old newspapers 
are the housekeeper’s friend. If you have 

‘a stove from which the ashes must be re- 
moved, take a small shovel, put a large 
paper down on the floor first, and any that 
are spilled can be taken up and emptied. 
Soft newspapers polish window glass better 
than anything else. Y 

If you do not have plenty of good cistern 
water for washing, add enough borax to the 
well water to soften it, and it will make the 
washing easier, without injuring the clothes. 
Leave the silverware inahot solution ot 
borax and water a few minutes, then wipe 
dry, and you will not have to polish it so 
laboriously or often. Water in which borax 
has been dissolved is also good for cleaning 
table vilcloth, removing finger marks and 
other soiled spots as if by magic. 

The sink should be high enough to allow 
one to stand erect while washing dishes, 
and everything should be arranged: conven- 
iently and with a view to making the work 
as light as possible. Very much of the sv- 
called drudgery of housework can be light- 
ened, if not entirely avoided, by the appli- 
cation.of common sense and good judgment 
to the performance of each task. 

E. . 
>> —_—_——_——- 

Facial Neuralgia. 


This term is used to designate recurring 
paroxysms of pain, usually affecting but 
one side of the face. 

The cause of thetrouble is, of course, 
an important consideration, since if it can 
be found there is a chance that it may be 
removed, and its removal will eventually, 
although perhaps not immediately, ter- 
minate the attacks. 

This tracing of the pain to its source,— 
the point where some form of inflammation 
irritates the delicate nerve endings,—is not 
always so easy. One naturally looks first to 
the teeth, which are often atthe root of 
thetrouble; but the nose, the throat, the 
ear may each be the seat of diseases which 
occasion the neuralgia, or it may be charge- 
able tosome disorder of the stomach or to 
a deranged condition of the general health, 
although the two latter causes are more 
often accessory rather than primary. 

In almost every case the sufferer is com- 
pelled from the severity of the pain to seek 
temporary relief in whatever way he may. 

When an attack is allowed to proceed 
without the employment of any means to 
ameliorate it, the initial dull pain increases 
by darts and throbbing, slowly becoming 
more violent and rapid until the sufferer 
shrinks almost as if from blows. Then, 
having reached its worst, it gradually 
or suddenly vanishes. 

Heat applied externally in some form is 
always beneficial. It may be applied to 
the face and neck by means of a hot- 

* 


pC. 








water bag or bottle, or of the more prim- 
itive hop bag or salt bag:. The important 
thing is to have the bag large, thick, soft 
and flexible, so that it may long retain its 
heat and fit easily and closely to the face 
and neck. 

Recurrence of the attacks is caused by ex- 
posure to cold and dampness, especially to 
damp winds, and by an exposure or injury of 
the nerves especially affected. It iscommon, 
for example, for an attack to recur with 
severity after the removal of an offending 
tooth, especially if its removal is attended 
with laceration of the .gum or jaw. 

Internal remedies, best used under the 
physician’s direction, are frequently neces- 
sary. Treatment, however, is never to be 
confined to the relief of the pain; the suf- 
ferer should invariably be sustained with 
tonics and an abundance of food. A gen- 
erous diet, especially in the matter of fatty 
food, like butter, cream and olive oil, is 
important. 

Strength is 1ent to the theory that mala- 
ria frequently complicates facial neuralgia 
by the fact that the remedies employed 
against malaria almost always lessen the 
force of neuralgic attacks. 

The chances of being permanently re- 
lieved from neuralgia are less in persons 
past middle age than in the young and vig- 
orous. For this reason, if for no other, 
efforts to locate and annihilate the cause 
should be determined from the beginning.— 
Youth’s Companion. 

—-->- > 
Damp Season. 

After a damp season like the present 
everything should be done to dry out the 
house, and especially the foundation of the 





house—the cellar—before the shut-in sea- 
We must depend upon ventila- 
Leave the 


son comes. 
tion and lime to dry the house. 
windows open nights and closed days until 


~. + Vitality ‘of Scarjatina. Germs. ; 
~ A medical weekly published in Munich, 

, Germany, reports the following case: ‘‘ One 

| of the inmates in an institution for deaf 

‘children contracted ‘scarlatina,- was kept 
over night in the isolating room and then 
sent to a hospita) for treatment, whence he 
returned in due time and resumed his inter- 
course with the other children without the 
occurrence of further cases. The isolating 
room, after a superficial disinfection with 
formalin, was occupied by a sixteen-year- 

old girl for 133 days,when a child of nine was 

_ allowed to sleep in it for several nights. 
Twelve days later this child came down 

| with scarlatina, but no other children were 
affected. Inasmuch as the inmates of the 

; institution did not come at all into contact 

| with the outside world, the only conclusion 

, possible is that the contagious principle had 
remained active in the room during the 
whole period since its former occupancy by 

_ the diseased child. The fact that the young 
girl who afterward used it came into daily 
contact with the children without harm isa 
‘further proof of the slight risk of a third 
person’s spreading the disease.”’ 
| ——_ +o — 

Domestic Hints. 
BROWN BETTY PUDDING. 

Take for this pudding a cupful of grated bread- 
crumbs, two cupfuls of finely chopped, tart apples, 
half a cup of brown sugar, a teaspoonful of cin- 
namon and one tublespoonful of butter; cut into 
bits; butter a deep pudding dish and put a layer 
of apples on the bottom, then sprinkle with 
sugar, cinnamon and butter, and cover with 
breadcrumbs; put in another layer of apples, and 
proceed as before until all the ingredients have 
been used, having a layer of crumbs last; cover 
the dish and bake three-quarters of an hour in a 
moderate oven, then remove the cover, and 
brown the top of the pudding. 
and cream. May be used at lunch if so desired. 

CREAMED POTATOES. 

' Chop cold boiled potatoes fine; to each pint 
allow half a pint of cream sauce made by rubbing 
together a tablespoonful of flour and one of but- 
ter; add half a pint of cold milk, stir until boiling, 

| add a teaspoonful of salt and a dash of pepper 
and mix this with the potatoes. Turn the pota 
toes into small individual dishes or into a large 
dish; cover the top with finely chopped cheese, 
then press the cheese down into the potatoes. 
Bake until a golden brown. 


STEAMED LITTLE NECKS. 


Scrub the shells of the clams well in water; put 
them in a saucepan without any water; place 


Serve with sugar ; 


: — from board to board; then dry with clean 
c 


ths rubbed‘ hard up and down the same way. 
The floors should not be often wetted, but véry 
thoroughly when done, and once a week dry’ 
rubbed with hot sand and a heavy brush the right 
way of the boards. The sides of stairs or pas- 
sages on which are carpets or floor cloths should 
be washed with sponge instead of linen or flan- 
nel, and the edges will not be spoiled. Differ- 
ent sponges should be kept for the above two 
uses; and those and the brushes should be 
well washed when done with and kept in adry 
place. 





Fashion Motes. 
a*e Velvet ribbon in narrow and medium widths 

is used in every conceivable form—in lattice and 

key designs, battlement squares, straight and 

curved lines, and for all sorts of bows and ro- 

settes. Black is more generally the choice, though 

colors are sometimes employed. 

a*, Cloth coats for simple street wear are longer, 
as arule, this year than last. Many are made 
with the loose sack shape, hanging to about the 
knees. The Raglan cut is used considerably, but 
asyetdoes not seem likely to monopolize the 
fashion in the cut of the shoulder. 

eo", Pretty little striped suitings, the material 
showing a fine twill, are most attractive. They 
come in self-color stripes on gray, blue, etc., the 
stripes a shade darker than the ground. Quite 
new, and at eighty-five cents a yard, of a canvas 
weave, is the invisible check, combining two 
shades. Camel’s hair cloth, with a dash of fancy 
colors, comes with the grounds in all the new 
shades. 

a*, At the ribbon counters will be found some 
most useful little trimmings of black* and white. 





for home dresses. 

a*, The heavy mixed suitings—the cloths used 
by men’s tailors—come at from $1 to$3 The 
heavy reversible cloths have the underside in 
plain colors, in plaids and in checks, the majority 
of the plaids and checks in dull tones, though 
here and there is a bright one. 

«*s For blouse waists, suits for the small girl 
and many other purposes there are beautiful 
| plaids, checks and stripes inthe tartan colors. 
The stripes in these goods are exceedingly 
pretty, and will make charming waists, pleasing 
the woman who likes the combinations of the 
Scotch colors, but does not wear plaids. These 
are forty-four inches wide. They come in thirty 
different styles and cost $1.10 a yard. 

a*s Velveteen and velutina cord are materials 
that will make upinto charming suits for fall, 
and metallic velvetines are covered with tiny 
metallic dots and figures upon black and navy 
blue grounds. 

a®, Zibelines with their beautiful satin finish 
have almost the softness of panne velvets. 





over the fire and cook until the shells open. Re- 


There are all colors to be found in them—Oxford 


move the clams with a skimmer, pour the liquor | 8Tays. reseda greens, the cadet blue (all the 


intoa jar and let it settle. Strain the lhquor 
through a piece of linen. Remove the clams from 
the shells, pulling off the thin skin around the 


| blues rather bright), heliotrope, reds, which also 
appear in the camel’s hair and other stuffs, and 
promise to be wornto a considerable extent this 





edge and cutting off the whole of the black end | year, in the soft shades in oxblood. 


with fish shears. Plunge each clam into a small 


quantity of the liquor and when the water has' 


settled pour it into a saucepan; add the clams- 
and scald, but do not allow the water to boil. 
Take out the clams and serve with brown bread 
and butter or on buttered toast. 

ALMOND PASTE. 

Mix a pound of almond meal with a pound of 
castor sugar, the stiffly beaten whites of three 
eggs and alittle almond flavoring. Remove the 
hard paste while hot from the cake, dust it with 
flour, and press the almond paste over the cake, 


making it into a good shape. Smooth it with a | 


the weather becomes cold enough for the knife, and dry it slightly in the oven. 


air outside the house in the day time to be as 
cold as the air inside. 
the cellar and 
to them. See that the floor 
into the cellar. 


rats can penetrate 


Usually these disagreeable rodents begin at 
the bottom and work on the house from 
If the cellar is not 
properly cemented, a perfect cement floor 
In every commun- 
ity there is some one who knows how to do 


beneath the cellar wall. 
should be made at once. 


the work thoroughly. No rat can penetrate 
this mass or enter the cellar if the walls are 


Scrape the walls of | Ca! ; i ‘ . 
apply fresh whitewash Cut into slices 2 quarter of a pound of pork, all our neighbors, and like blessings to all the 
is swept 


clean, and that there is no place where 


OKRA SOUP. 





> + ____. 
The World Beautiful. 


Lilian Whiting, in the Boston Budget 

“Let us ever remember that our interest 1s in 
concord, not conflict; and that our real emi- 
j hence rests in the victories of peace, not those 
of war. We hope that all who are represented 
here may be moved to higher and nobler effort 
for their own and the world’s good, and that out 
of this city may come, not only greater commerce 
and trade for us all, but, more essential than 
these, relations of mutual respect, confidence and 
friendship which will deepen and endure. 

“Our earnest prayer is that God will graciously 
| vouchsafe prosperity, happiness and peace to 


put it in a frying-pan, fry gently for a few peoples and powers of the earth.’’—From the last 
minutes, and add a sliced onion and one quart of speech of President McKinley. 


lid on and fry the okras for thirty minutes. In 
the meantime cut the meat froma cold roast fowl, 


place the bones in a saucepan with a quart of | 


_ water, and boil. Squeeze out allthe pork fat 


! from the okras and onions and place these in the | 
saucepan with the bones. Put three tablespoon- | 


fuls of flourinthe pan with the pork fat, and 
when it is a rich brown add it to the bones in the 
saucepan; cover over the pot and simmer gently 
for three hours. Strain through a fine sieve into 


properly cemented up and the top of the another saucepan, pour in two quarts of stock 


walls under the beams bricked in. 


holes should be cemented up with a mixture Pepper 


of powdered glass stirred in the cement. A 


dry cellar means a dry house. Take care of ; 
the windows, and every spot where the 


water from melting snow or ice can leach 
into the cellar.—-Exchange. 


> — 
Fortune-Telling with Dominos. 


For an evening’s amusement fortune-tell- 
ing has long been in favor. We have, 
however, grown tired of cards, tea leaves 
and palmistry, and with the approach of 
the social and “‘ sociable’’ season, long for 
something along similar lines, yet poses- 
sing the charm of novelty. Dominos will, 
this winter, supply the proper medium for 
fortune-telling, but they must never be 
consulted on either Monday or Friday. 

The room in which the future is to be 
tested should be of inky darkness, with a 
half-dozen or more white lights set in the 





.form of double-three dominos; and a gown 


of black and white *‘ polka-dot’? forms an 
appropriate costume for the “ revealer of 
destinies. ”” 


The dominos should rest face down on a | 


smooth table of white marble or oil-cloth. 
When the future is to be consulted, the 
inquirer seats himself at the table, shuffles 
the dominos, and from them draws five 
dominos. From these the seer must con- 
coct a “ revelation ”’ of sufticient detail and 
length. As an aid the following rule is 
given: 

Double-six denotes receipt of money, will 
be very rich. 

Six-five denotes amusement and success. 

Six-four denotes early marriage and much 
happiness. : ' 

Six-three denotes constancy and affection. 

Six-two denotes orderly, economical and 
industrious. 

Six-one denotes will marry twice, rich in 
old age. 

Six-blank denotes will learn of death of a 
dear friend. 
‘ Double-five denotes will be very lucky in 
everything. 

Five-four denotes will marry poor. 

Five-three denotes ample means and 
eventual wealth, 

Five-two denotes unfortunate love affair. 

Five-one denotes an invitation to an en- 
joyable affair. 

Five-blank denotes avoid gambling and 
games of chance. 

Double-four denotes lucky to lovers, farm- 
ers and laborers. 

Four-three denotes neither riches nor pov- 


erty. 


Four-two denotes a change in your cir- 
cumstances, 

Four-one denotes you will be childless but 
rich. 

Four-blank denotes quarrels. and sepa- 
rations, never marry. 

Double-three denotes immense riches. 

Three-two denotes fortunate in love, 
marriage and business. 

Three-one denotes not favorable. 

Three-blank denotes your sweetheart is 
deceitful. 

Double-two denotes thrifty and successful, 
moderately rich. 

Two-one denotes a life of luxury, but 
never marry. 

Two-blank denotes poverty and bad luck. 

Double-ace denotes constancy in love and 
marriage. 

Ace-blank denotes travel in great luxury. 

Double-blank denotes selfish, miserly and 
heartless.—What To Eat. 


Old rat- | and add the fowl meat cut in pieces, and salt and 
to taste.* Simmer gently for twenty : 


| minutes, turn the whole into a tureen and place 
in the refrigerator to get cold. 
TOMATO CATSUP. 

Scald, peel, slice and core a peck of ripe toma 
toes. Use the bright-red tomatoes. Place in a 
porcelain kettle, and cook until tender, and then 
strain. Tothis quantity of tomatoes add three 
large onions chopped very fine, one tablespoon ful 
of salt, one teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, five 





tablespoonfuls of ground mustard and a table- | 
| spoonful each of ground black pepper, ground | 


‘cloves and celery seed ina bag. Simmer about 
| six hours. ‘ 
————-_ >< ———————— 


Hints to Housekeepers. 


Nickel-plating must be kept quite dry and pol- 
; ished. For this purpose use a chamois leather, 
| which should be wound around the nickel and 
pulled to and fro. 

| or emery paper. 
with whiting or prepared chalk, mixed to a paste 





If it gets very discolored cleap 





added. 
‘ Toremove varnish stains on cloth first moisten 
the spots with alcohol two or three times, then 
rub with a clean cloth, turning it as it gets dirty 
It the color isinjured sponge afterwards with 
' chloroform to restore it, unless the color is blue, 
! in which case vinegar is used instead. Remem- 
ber that chloroforin must be used very carefully. 

If one ounce of alum be added to the water 
used for rinsing children’s frocks, pinafores or 
petticoats, they will be rendered uninflammable. 

If a small box or jar, filled with lime, be kept 
uncovered in a cellar or pantry, the air will be 
found dry and pure. 

To prevent theirons from stieking to starched 
linen add a pinch of salt to the starch when mix- 
ing. 

To preserve pears with ginger, cut eight pounds 
of pears into small pieces, Pare one-quarter | 
pound of green ginger and cut it into small bits. ; 
Cut six lemons in the same way and use tlie rinds | 
of two. Mix the pears, lemons and ginger, and | 
add eight pounds of sugar and a cupful of cold 
water. Boil two hours, or until the fruit is clear. 
Keep. the preserves in stone jars. This recipe 
has been used in a family for several years. 
| Bread griddle cakes serve not only as a means 
of disposing of lef overs, but are delicious if well 
mate. Soak two cupfuls of breadcrumbs in two 
cupfuls of scalding milk over night, having the 
milk scalding h t when it is poured over the 


| bread. Inthe morning rubthe crumbs through 
a sieve or a potato ricer. Add a tablespoonful of 


melted butter, the well-beaten yolks of two eggs 

,acupful of flour, a half teaspoonful of salt and 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Add the 
stiffly beaten whites of the eggs and cold milk if 
the batter needs thinning. Bake ona moderately 
hot griddle. 

Sour milk and soda for griddle cakes are liked 
by most housekeepers better than sweet milk and 

_ baking powder. For these, sift a teaspoonful of 

| soda into two cupfuls of flour and add a half tea- 
spoonful of salt. Stir into the mixture 13 cupfuls 
of sour milk and two well-beaten eggs. Bake the 
same as before. 

Unless it is desirable to have a clear soup, it is 
a mistake to skim the soup kettle, the scum being 
the albumen set free from the exposed parts of 
the meat. 

The following is a reliable remedy for remov- 
ing blackheads. Take four ounces (a gill) of 
pure water and dissolve in it as much as it will 
take up of common washing soda. Then mix into 
a paste with pure water, half an ounce of oxide 
of zinc and the same quantity of precipitated 
sulphur. At night.moisten the affected parts 
with the soda solution, and before it dries cover 
the skin with a thin layer of the paste. In the 
morning wash with warm or tepid water. Use 
the remedy in this way for a week, and after that 
twice a week for a short time. 

To give boards a beautiful appearance, after 
washing nicely with soda and warm water and a 
brush, wash them with a large sponge and clean 
water. Each time take care to leave no spot 
untouched, and clean straight up and down, not 








green okra pods cut into small pieces. Put the | 


On no account use sand, glass | 


with water to which a little ammonia has been | 


What, my soul, was thy errand here? 

| Was it mirth or ease, 

| Or heaping up dust from year to year? 
“* Nay, none of these!”’ 


Speak, soul, aright, in His holy sight, 
Whose eye looks still 

| And steadily on thee through the night: 
“To do His will!” 


What hast thou wrought for Right and Truth, 
For God and man, 

From the golden hours of bright-eyed youth 
To life’s mid-span? 


What to us is shadow. to Him is day, 
And the end He knoweth; 

And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth. 


All which is real now remaineth 
And fadeth never; 
The Hand, which upholds it now, sustaineth 
| The soul forever! 
—From Whittier’s ‘‘ My Soul and I.” 





No epic poem of resplendent romance that 
| gleams and sparkles througha dim historic 
| past ; no heroic legend of medieval history ; 
| no sacred story from the life of poet or 
prophet, is more vividly reflected in the at- 
mosphere of today than the story of the life 
and death of William McKinley, President 
of the United States, whose services as 
soldier, statesman and wise counsellor, are 
so pre-eminently distinguished ; whose pri- 
vate and personal life as a Christian gen- 


| tleman has left an impress and an influence 


| 





| that can but deepen, in force and signifi- 


cance, with the passing of time. From the 
life here to the ‘life more abundant ’”’ he 


has passed as the central figure of a 
tragedy before which all the nations 
of the earth are bowed in grief. His 


recognition and acceptance of the new con- 
ditions on which he was about to enter, mark 
the crowning moment of a1 fe that marvel- 
lous and impressively illustrated the most 
important truth to be learned in the sojourn 


| on earth,—the truth that the more divinely 
|life is lived, the more significant it be- 
| comes asa factor in national and cosmo- 
'politan interests and advancement; 


the 
truth that the religious life and _ the 
life of affairs are not mutually exclu- 
sive, but are, instead, inter-dependent; 
that the life of affairs, in any degree of 
breadth and usefulness: that is worth the 
name, must be vitalized and inspired by the 
perfect faith and perfect acceptance of the 
Christ-life as a working ideal ; and that this 


.perfect acceptance of the divine ideal as a 


working model for daily life develops the 
nature; confirms and strengthens it in all 
intellectual purpose and practical applica- 
tion to practical needs, and renders it capa- 
ble of service to human progress. 

The national experience from the evening 
of September sixth to that memorable morn- 
ing of September fourteenth, was an intense 
spiritual drama. The shot fired at the Presi- 
dent was, indeed, ‘‘ heard round the world.”’ 
At once, from every great city, the repre- 
sentatives of the press rushed off with 
barely time to catch trains, hurrying to the 
scene of the tragedy in Buffalo,—the trains ! 
leaping through the night, howling and| 
thundering, crossing steel bridges with a! 
roar, receiving reports of the state of the 
President at every stop; crowds thronging | 
about every depot and office, as the bere 
shot through the towns. Then followed 
a week of unremitting anxiety with des- | 
tiny holding the balance from hour to hour. 
Hope fed on faith and anticipated the result 
for which it so earnestly and prayfully 
longed; but He, in whose hand are the 
issues of life and death, willed otherwise, 
and with the last words: ‘‘ It is God’s way ; 
His will; not ours, be done,’”’ the spirit re- 
consecrated itself to the divinely appointed 
leading. Never, perhaps, in the _ entire 
record of human history, could any life have 
questioned more searchingly: 

“ What, my soul, was thy errand here? ”’ 
and with more literal truth have answered: 
“* To do His will.” 
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than that of William McKinley. Not with 
herald of banner and trumpet does the hero 
enter on his appointed commission. All 
unconsciously is he prepared for the su- 
preme work that awaits him. No one 
dreamed of that stupendous issue in the) 
history of the world’s progress to which ! 
Lincoln was led—as the decisive and ex- 
ecutive factor in its achievement. ‘As un- 
consciously was McKinley appointed to be 
the hero of the most impressive and marvel- 
lous transition movement since the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation of Lincoln,—one that, 
through his judicious and unfaltering 
guidance, has established our country as 
a World-Power, and carried the American 
flag around the globe. Mrs. Livermore 
truly said of the late conflict, ‘‘ It is a holy 
war.’’ Never was a conflict initiated or car- 
ried on from motives so generous and so 
humane as that which has resulted in the 
expansion of the United States. Well, in- 
deed, did Rev. Dr. Minot Judson Savage 
say, in his discourse on the Sunday follow- 
ing the death of the President: 

“* 1t seems to me that today criticism must be 
silent. We may still differ from him in our judg- 
ment as to some point of policy, but I see not 
how any honest man can read the clear record of 
the last few years without paying him a tribute 
for his unswerving honesty, for his great ability, 
for his patriotic consecration to what he believed 
to be the best interests of the country. 

“IT was opposed tothe Spanish war, yet as I 
look back now in the light of history, I am com- 
pelled to say that I do not know of any war in 
history that was so utterly unselfish. After the 
treaty of Paris, Mr. McKinley, as an honest man, 
could no more leave the Phillipines alone than he 
could neglect any other duty that devolved upon 
him. I have believed with all my soul that it was 
the duty of this great nation to stand upin its 
strength and have a voice in the great world’s 
problems, for the uplifting of mankind. 

“President McKinley crowned a life of largest 
love for his fellow-men, of most earnest endeavor 
for their welfare, by a death of Christian forti- 
tude, and both the way in which he lived his life 
and the way in which, in the supreme hour of 
trial, he met his death, will remain forever a 
precious heritage of our people.” 

Never hasa life more vividly revealed the 
true nature of its ‘‘ errand here ” than that 
of William McKinley. Neither he, nor the 
nation, even faintly dreamed of the per- 
manent achievement he was destined to 
inaugurate: one that can only be ranked 
as the third momentous crisis in our his- 
tory. 

American Expansion follows the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Proclamation 
of Freedom for the colored race. This 
glorious achievement marks the adminis- 
tration of President McKinley. The great 
trio of names that will forever stand 
out prominent in the honored list of 
Presidents are those of Washington, 
Lincoln and MexXinley. Not because 
of this pathetic tragedy of his death,— 
life is as sacred as death, and death is but 
the entrance on the more significant life,— 
but because of that momentous achievement 
in statesmanship that has left his country a 
World-Power. 

The incalculable importance of this result 
exceeds the estimation of the present. Only 
the future will adequately translate its ini- 
tiation of a new erain American progress 
and through America for the entire world. 
President McKinley entered on his first 
administration with no more intimation 
of the signal part that he was to play 
in the drama of history than had Lin- 
coln of the destined act ,ot his life 
which was to immortalize his adminis- 
tration as one of the decisive crises in the 
onward progress of humanity. The divine 
call is alone answered by him who is ready; 
it is answered alone by him 

. ——whose strength is as the strength of ten 


the call, to meet the opportunity, when to 
him came the moment freighted with des- 
tiny, because a life of prayer and aspiration 
had nurtured all noble impulses, and had | 
fostered spiritual insight, united with intel- | 
lectual power. He was equal to the great 
moment when it came. His vision was not 
shared by all, but as time, the revealer, 
shows that he discerned the condition 
truly, and that his decision and policy were 
as just and as noble as they were eminent, ' 
the voice of adverse criticism is hushed, and | 
oppposition changes to support and fideity.1 , 
It is not only that the nation is aroused | 
to intense and tender sympathy with) 
the tragedy of suffering borne with the’ 
ortitude and faith of the Christian. I[t is | 
also that seeing the lifeof William McKin- | 
ley in its wholeness, the more adequate | 
recognition of its greatness, as well as of its 
goodness; its greatness because of its good- 
ness, impresses the nation and the entire | 
civilized world. If we ask of this son just | 
entered on the higher experiences,— | 
What hast thou wrought for Right and Truth, | 
For God and man | 
From the golden hours of bright-eyed youth 
To life’s mid-span? 
the answer is definite and 
President McKinley raised his nation toa 
place she had never before occupied—that 
of a World-Power, and he left in her im- 
mortal keeping the record of a Christian 
statesman. 
A “ Man of Destiny.” Is it notiu fulfil- 
ment of that destiny that in the golden’ 
zenith of his fame and power he goes on to 
“the life more abundant ”’ withthe words 
on his lips,—‘‘ It is God’s way ; His will, not 
ours, be done.”’ 
Come lovely and soothing Death, 
Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, 
arriving; ; 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 
Sooner or later delicate death. 


impressive. | 














Prais’d be the fathomless universe, | 


| For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge | agement and would make a cons 


curious, 
And for love, sweet love—but praise! praise! 
praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding | 
Death. | 
The Brunswick, Boston. | 


s 
Gems of Thougbt. 

..--Life, true life, is not. mere guarding against 
sin, but growthin good and toward good.—Brooke 
Herford. 

----They that deny a God destroy a man’s no- 
bility; for certainly a man is of kin to the beasts 
by his body, and if he be not of kin to God by his 
spirit, he is a base and ignoble creature.—Bacon. 

.---We may buy our way through this world, 
but our money will have no influence over the 
angels in the next world. A good heart which 
leads to a good life is absolutely necessary to pass 








Because his heart is pure. 
William McKinley was prepared to answer | 


us through the pearly gates into the city of om 
God 

----For safety and for swiftness. for clear light 
and successful labor, there is nothing like the 
present. Practically speaking, the moment 
that is flying holds more of eternity than all our 
past; and the future holds none at all, and only 
becomes capable of holding any as itis manu- 
factured piece meal into the present.—Faber. 

---- The souls that would really be richer in 
duty in some new position are precisely those 
who borrow no excuses from the old one, who 
even esteem it full of privileges, plenteous in oc- 
casions of good, frequent in divine appeals.— 
Martineau. ° 

---- There isno presumption involved in the 
claim to be “ fellow-citize..s with the saints.” 
The moment I really begin to love God, and to 
try to be like God, I am on their side, and can 
claim whatever help and inspiration they have to 
give.—Charles Beard. 

-.--Cheerfulness is one of the great factors in 
promoting health. To make habitual war on de- 
pression and low spirits, which in youth one is 
apt to indulge, is one of the things learned as he 
gets older. They are noxious alike to body and 
mind, and already partake of the nature of death. 
—Matthew Arnold. 

----He who, however limited may be his capac. 
ities, and however humble may be his social 
position, istrue tothe gift chat is in him, and 
tries, with such helps as he may have, to carry 
out the principles of religion and virtue in his 
daily conduct, has in him something akin to the 
touch of Christ, and is a fellow-worker with 
prophets and apostles, reformers and saints.— 
Thomas Sadler. 


Curious Facts. 


——One inch of rain equals one hundred tons to 
the acre. 

—The moon moves round the earth at 
miles an hour. 

—There are nine thousand cells in a piece of 
honeycomb a foot square. 

——Tea plants at the age of seven years yield 
seven hundred pounds of tea to the acre. 

—A North sea codman carries an outfit of 
lines which extends eight miles in length, and has 
usually fixed upon it the amazing number of 4680 
hooks, every one of which must be baited. 

-—Moscow has the largest hospital in Europe, 
with seven thousand beds. There are ninety-six 
physicians and nine hundred nurses, and about 
fifteen thousand patients are cared for annually. 

——Of large islands Niphon, the main island of 

Japan, has, for its size, far the heaviest popula- 
tion. On forty-two thousand square miles, about 
half the area of Great Britain, there are twenty- 
seven million people. 
Professor Dexter of the University of IIli- 
nois, who has studied the effect of weather on 
morals, finds that the desire to tight rises with 
the thermometer, but stops at 85°; wilts after that 
as the mercury rises. Assault cases are there- 
fore commoner in summer than in winter. 
Drunkenness, however, lessens with summer 
and increases with the coming of cold. Suicides 
are ata maximum on bright days with a high 
barometer, and increase as the wind rises. 

——The French government is now engaged in 
the restoration of what has been called “the 
greatest temple ever built on the face of the 
earth.” This is the temple of Karnak, in Egypt 
which for over three thousand years has been 
falling intoruins. Originally the temple was 370. 
feet wide and 1200 feet long, or twice as large as 
St. Peter’s in Rome. It was begun 2700 years be- 
fore Christ, and was more than a thousand years 
in building. Six men with extended arms can 
hardly reach around one of the gigantic pillars 
still remaining. 
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; Historical. 


— On the twenty-fifth of May, 1768, came into 
Boston harbor the ship London Packet, Capt. 
Robert Calef from London, with whom came 
passengers Commodore Joshua Loring, whose 
son the next year was appointed permanent high 
sheriff of Massachusetts, and the Rev. Samson 
Occum, a Monhegan Indian. Mr. Oceum had 
been about two years in England collecting 
money for the benefit of Moore’s Indian school at 

, Lebanon, Ct., afterwards under the charge of 

| Rev. Eleazer Wheelock. He is said to have been 

; the first Indian preacher in Europe. 

—On the eighteenth of March,1766, by the con- 
sent of the king of England, the Stamp Act was 
repealed and on the sixteenth of May following, 
a copy cf the act of repeal was received in Bos- 
ton. Never before, or perhaps since, was any 
news received in town which raised such enthu- 
siastic joy among all classes. Indeed, the joy 
was universal throughout the British dominions. 


| This is easy to be believed when it is considered 
| that ships lay rotting at the wharfs, thousands 


of industrious people had been driven into idle- 
ness. From such a state, life and activity in a 
moment, as it were, was ample cause for the 
outbursts of joy which ensned. The newspapers 
were filled with advertisements o wares 
while notices of bankruptcies nearly ceased. 

—For about ten years prior to 1768 there had 
not been any new newspapers started in Boston. 
There were regularly issued during that time 
four weekly papers, named the News Letter, 
the Evening Post, the Gazette and the 
Advertiser or Post Boy. On the twenty- 
seventh of December, 1767, John Mein, a book- 
seller, and John Flemming, a printer, commenced 
the publication of a fifth paper, which they called 
the Boston Chronicle. It was a model paper as 
to size, being in quarto, though fprinted on a 
whole sheet demi. The publishers continued it 
inthis form for one year and afterwards pub- 
lished it twice a week, which was the first sem i- 
weekly paper in New England. It'was a valuable 
and impartial paper for the first year, but the 
next year it lost its popularity oy’ taking up the 
cause of the Mother Country, andiwas suspended 
on the twenty-fifth of June, 1770. 

——Gordon gives us the following humorous 
account of the way in which John Hancock came 
first to be elected to the Massachusetts House of 
Representatives: “ When the choice of members 
for Boston to represent the town in the next 
General Court was approaching, Mr. John Rowe, 
the merchant, who had been active on the side 
of liberty in matters of trade, was thought of by 
some influential persons. Mr. Samuel Adams 
artfully nominated a different one by asking, wit! 
his eyes looking to Mr. Hancock’s house, ‘ Is 
there not another John that may do better’ 
The hint took. Mr. John Hancock’s uncle was 
dead and had left him a very considerable for 
tune. Mr. Adams judged that the fortune would 
give credit and support to the cause of liberty, 
and the popularity would please the possessor, 
anc he might be easily secured by prudent man - 
picuous figure ip 
the band of patriots.” / 

a die. 
Change—change is death. The forms we treasure 
here 

Slip wrathlike, weeping, into pallid night, 

To bless, ah, never, never more, our sight, 








— And leave each heart to hold an empty bier. 


Listen. A babe was born. With its first tear 
The mother slept, life’s sweet, warm-lettere « 
light 
Dead in her eyes. The child grew, fair and 
white, . 
To make rare music for my youth’s love year. 


She, too, has gone. I loved her. Had she stayed 
She might have known a son, who, closing dow! 
The wearied lids, had cried with sobbing 
breath, ; 
Kissing the brow where age its lines has laid. 
O mother soul, your babe! “O youth! 0 son! 
Can she be yours? I tell you, change is death! 
--Post Wheeler. 
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A CURE FOR 


SummerComplaints 


DYSENTERY, 
DIARRHEA, 


CHOLERA MORBUS. 


A half to a teaspoonful of Ready Relief in 
a half tumbler of water,repeated as often as 
the discharges continue, and a flannel sat- 
urated with Ready Relief placed over the 
stomach or bowels will afford immediate re- 
lief and soon effect a cure. 


&. > 
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INTERNA LLY—Radway’s Ready Relief 
n water will in a few minutes cure Cramps, 
Spasms, Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, 
ileartburn, Nervousness, Sleeplessness, 
Sick Headache, Flatulency and all internal 
pains. Price 50 cents per bottle. Sold by 
ill druggists. 


RADWAY & CO.. 55 Elin St., N. WY. 





Poetry. 


MEMORIAM. 
TO MY FRIEND, J. R. 
Grieve not my friend for what hath come, 
To make thy pathway drear; 
The deadened muff of funeral drum, 
Will once again grow clear. 
And all the sorrow thou hast borne, 
Shall vanish with the night; 
For God shall make the coming morn 
More radiant and bright. 


Thy feelings, oh, I know full well, 
Just what they really be; 
Although the tongue may never tell 
Their dread solemnity. 
Yet brother, none can speak the woe, 
And meaning of such strife; 
Until they feel Death’s fatal blow, 
And lose a loving wife. 
GEORGE MCKENZIE. 


ies 


TWO LONDON LYRICS. 
1. 
AT THE ZOO. 
rhe sky is gray with rain that will not fall, 
rhe clayey,paths are oozing ghostly mist. 
Reeking with sadness immemorial, 
rhe gray earth saps the courage to exist. 


Poor tropic creatures, penned in northern land, 
I, too, desire the sun and am a slave. 
My heart is with you, and I understand 
rhe lion turning ip his living grave. 
Il. 
STREET WANDERERS. 
Dear child, as mid the crowd we stand, 
Where noisy barrows shine, 
I love to feel your little hand 
Slip gently into mine. 


Then of a sudden to recall, 

As though I saw a star, 
What is, dear child, the best of all, 

That you a woman are. 
—Israel Zangwill, in Lippincott’s Magazine. 
nd 
SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


How dear to our purse is the sound new potato 
Which orpulent grocers present to our view 
At five cents a pound, plus a penny for freight. 
oh, 
To bring it to us from the land where it grew. 
The tempting potato, 
The tiny potato, 
lhe costly potato of delicate hue. 








How sweet to our taste is the lambkin’s hind 


quarter 
When roasted and served with a dressing of 
mint; 
We're apt to consume really more than we’d 


orter, 
Then imagine that we possess wealth without 
stint; 
The juicy hindquarter, 
The tender hindquarter. 
Alluring hindquarter all flavored with mint. 


How soft and seductive the first balmy breezes 
So warmly, caressingly, fanning our cheek; 
We discard winter flannels and coats—then it 
freezes, 
And we are laid up with la grippe for a week; 
The early spring breezes 
That sigh through the treeses, 
The treacherous breezes that make our eyes 
leak. 
How sweet to our ear is the first bluebird’s sing- 
ing 
f That joyfully trembles upon the calm air; 
\las! that a blizzard should send him a-winging 
'o fool other folks in like manner elsewhere; 
The premature bluebird, 
The frostbitten bluebird, 
rhe truth-seorning bluebird that says spring is 
here. —Colorado Springs Gazette. 
-?>- 
OPPORTUNITY. 
~ | beheld or dreamed it in a dream: 
ere spread a cloud of dust along a plain; 
underneath the cloud or in it raged 
‘urious battle, and men yelled, and swords 
ked upon swords and shields. A prince’s 
banner 
vered, then staggered backward, hemmed by 
oes, 
aven hung along the battle’s edge, 
thought, “‘Had Iasword of keener steel,— 
it blue blade that the king’s son bears—but 


his 
it thing!” he snaptand flung it from his hand, 
|, lowering, crept away and left the field. 
1 came the king’s son, wounded, sore be- 
stead, 
Weaponless, and saw the broken sword, 
buried in the dry and trodden sand, 
iran and snatched it, and with battle-shout 
‘t afresh he hewed his enemy down, 
saved a great cause that heroic day. 
—E. R. Sill. 
SEA BIRDS. 
ke bow drawn light along the strings, 
the sea’s lute, a soft wind sings; 
ougs of faint, sweet, unworldly things— 
! breeze and surf—Ah! flash of wings— 
Sea birds go by! 


sed on a wave’s turn—then away! 
race of white curves ’neath bowlders gray, 
‘tin the haze across the bay, 
Yiiat long-shut doors open and stay, 
Sea birds go by! 


uning and song with an empty sky, 

icing call of a gull’s long ery! 

' hundred leagues the cities lie, 
want them not, the sea nor I, 

Where birds go by! 

a_i 

as dark, and yet I saw them—reaching 
for me with their claws— 

Livid, hairy things—their shriveled eyes 
agleam with evil light. 

‘aver crawled they—ever nearer—grinding, 

_ ghastly, dripping jaws— 

‘hen I woke up and remembered I had eaten 
things at night. —Judge. ! 














Miscellaneous. 


Her Poor Old Lad. 


“You were just remarking,” said the doctor 
raising his voice and looking at the three friends, 
Seated with him in the library after dinner, “ on 
the phenomenal character of the life in @ large 
Seaport city like this, and wondering whether the 
customs of the poorer classes are affected to any 
appreciable extent by the speech or manners of 
the foreign sailors who are continually among 
them. I myself inéline to think that such influ- 
ence is not so formidable as might be supposed, 
but incredible things happen at times in the ob- 
scure parts of our maritime cities. I can tell you 
a story which came under niy own observation 
not so very long ago. You know that for some 
years I was house surgeon in the S—— hospital? 
Well, today I have been looking at the alterations 
they are making between that institution and the 
Duke’s Dock, and I see that among the buildings 
which are being dismantled there is an old lodg- 
ing house called the Rovers’ Return, in whicha 
Strange incident occurred during my stay in that 
part of the town. 


“‘ This house, which on account of its situation 
hear the dock gates was frequented solely by sea- 
faring men and emigrants of the poorest type,was 
kept for many years by an old woman, then 
sixty-five years of age—a good-humored, con- 
tented soul, who could neither read nor write, and 
who never in her life had set foot beyond her 
native town. Whether the stories which filtered 
to her through her sea-going clients from all quar- 





ters of the globe had been too much for her I can- ' 


not say, but she was known to have a strong 
prejudice against those strange and wicked lands 
beyond the sea, and had been often heard to de- 
clare, when any one spoke in her hearing of 
foreign people, that ‘Thank Heaven, she knowed 
nothing of them!’ and ‘ Please God, she’d live 
and die in a Christian country!’ She was a favor- 
ite in the district, since she was chatty, good 
natured, and in no way held herself to be better 
than her neighbors, and had,besides, what I have 
often noticed in illiterate people, an extraordi- 
narily tenacious memory for all the family his- 
tories and interests of the district. 

“Her husband was a morose old Scot, once. I 
believe, a weaver, but st that time earning ten 
shillings a week as a night watchman in the 
streets. Wrinkled like seaweed, with a mouth 
so contracted that his nose and chin almost met, 
and with an inscrutable expression of the eyes, 
this man, who scarcely ever spoke, had been in 
his youth a strong Radical, a member of several 
societies for the destruction of society, and actu- 
ally at the time of his marriage laboring to save 
the required sum for admission to some utopian 
colony in America, whose chief law was to be 
community of goods. But he had met his fate 
and married, and nothing further was heard of 
this land of promise. The ten pounds which he 
had scraped together for this project remained in 
the savings bank, a provision for old age. This 
strangely mated couple had une son, a hunch- 
backed cobbler, who had hard work to live, and 
who cherished a secret dislike towards his father. 

‘The old man was, 1 should think, the most 
silent person under Heaven; but certainly, for a 
man who said so little, he appeared to have a 
good deal confided to him. The box, like a coffin 
planted on end, in which he sat out the night be- 
hind his brazier of glowing coals, so attractive a 
sightin the cold, dark street, seemed to be a 
meeting-place for wanderers and odd fish of all 
kinds. Out of the darkness of the overhanging 
storages these night birds would appear singly, 
In twos and threes, sometimes in whole com- 
panies, attracted like moths to the irresistible 
centre of light and warmth. Watching this circle 
of haggard faces under the impish freaks of the 
firelight, one might have thought that this gath- 
ering in the midst of heaped timber and road 
wreckage had the appearance of a conspiracy, as 
if some dark understanding drew these aliens to- 
gether. 

‘““As might be supposed, the queerest wander- 
ers afloat came to lodge in that part of the town, 
mariners who appeared at night from one end of 
the globe and set out in the morning for the 
other; and onan afternoon in winter two men 
came to the Rovers’ Return, one the captain of a 
small sailing vessel, surly and red eyed and full 
of oaths, and with him his only passenger, a lean 
bilious-looking man of no settled occupation. 
The old woman, Isabel Ferguson, took a sudden 
and violent dislike to this lodger, for no appar- 
ent reason, seeing that he paid regularly and 
gave notrouble. But she called hima spy, and, 
as was remembered afterward, she had been 
heard to say,‘ When that man comes into the 
room it’s time for me to go out.’ 

“ The captain in his turn had settled with him 
self that it was a point of honor in him to escort 
his passenger round the sights of the port. 
Every day, therefore, while the vessel remained 
in dock he and his friend would set out to see 
the sights, and since these, to the sailor, meant 
often the red lamps of the taverns, their journey 
would always end in one of the innumerable 
places which entertain those engaged in or at- 
tached to maritime pursuits. Once settled in 
one of these places the captain would refuse to 
stir; and there he would sit so long as he had 
money in his pockets, burning himself up with 
rum, and calling on the crowd who came and 
went between the swinging doors to live mer 
rily, by which he apparently meant to drink 
deeply. 

“ Then his companion, freed from this old man 
of the sea, would wander about the port, finding 
his way always at nightfall to the place where 
old David Ferguson watched by his fire. Seated 
ona pile of timber, he would observe the gloomy 
looks of his companions, and with commisera- 
tion for their misfortunes would talk much of 
America and freedom, of unequal marriage laws, 
of the shackles of Englishmen, of freedom again 
and always of America, and once more America, 
until the circle of outcasts, who had nothing to 
gain or lose if an empire fell, would sit half 
through the night in pity for themselves and 
their mismanaged country. Happening to pass 
one night, and seeing the close interest of the 
men, I stayed for a minute to listen. The speaker 
was describing some ideal State which existed in 
America, but not until he named the State did 
it occur to me what the man was after. ‘In 
Utah,’ were his words. ‘Why! the fellow’s a 
Mormon,’ said I to myself; and just then old 
Ferguson, who had been leaning out of his shed, 
his eyes fixed on the fire, his mouth so contracted 
that it seemed to have disappeared altogether, 
his attitude expressing the closest attention, 
bent down to reach coal for his fire, at the same 
time asking some question of the Mormon which 
I did not hear. 

“* As old as he likes to juin,’ replied the man. 
As I came away, an old man left the circle and 
joined me. ‘ He’s got a deal to say for himself 
that theer,’ he observed. ; 

“«Tt’s none of it worth much?’ I asked. 

“*Eh, I don’t know. I pay no attention. I 
just sitsme down and warms myself as always, 
and then I comes away and leaves him to his 
talking. But he’s plenty to say.’ I laughed and 
bade the old man a good night,and went on home, 
thinking no more of the matter. 

“For nearly two months, it seems, the vessel 
remained in dock undergoing repairs, and at the 
end of that time the bibulous captain and his 
friend disappeared and were never heard of again 
to my knowledge. Their place at the Rovers’ 
Return was filled at once by other lodgers, and in 
a short time almost every one had forgotten them. 

“ Jt was about a month later that the singular 
incident occurred which I am about to relate to 
you. Returning to my house one night I stood for 
a moment or two at the top of a street looking 
down upon the river, which, with its lights and 
signals, had the appearance of a vast illumina- 
tion. Straight down the hill dipped the double 
row of street lamps, displaying a whirligig of 
figures in the dark space between. In front of 
me, upon a blurred expanse which I knew for 
the opposite bank of the river, was a multitude of 
tiny, twinkling stars, and stationary, or moving 
vaguely about on the darkness, like men search- 
ing with lanterns, were the red lights of passing 
steamers. On either side of the river long rows 
of lamps flung a steady gleam upon that liquid 
street; high above them swung the enormous 
lantern of the tower, and far down the great 
waterway the signal light flashed against the sky 
swiftly, mechanically, 

ips in the chaunel. 
stones of the river troubled blots of light were 
floating like lamps washed out to sea. Behind 
me, turning suddenly, I saw the moon, a great 
yellow moon rising behind the chimneys and add- 
ing its shere to the general illumination. It was 


as if the streets and the heavens were so many 
blazing ways lighting the wanderers of two 
worlds to the rim of the great divining cup of the 
sea in whose uncertain surface they might discern 
the phantom shapes and figures of futurity. 

“ Suddenly, as I turned to go down the hill, I 
became aware of two figures aavancing toward 
me, an old woman, bareheaded and making & 
moégning sound as she walked, and with her, as 
it seemed guard upon her, a small hunch-backed 
man. I recognized them as the landlady of the 
Rovers’ Return and her son, and as they came 
nearerI could hear that the moaning sound, 
which came from the old woman was in reality 
the rapid utterance of words. Without looking 
atanything round her she cried: ‘ Let me go 
after my old lad, I tell you! I'll not stop here 


and him on the other side of the world. Qh, my } 


poor lad, I’ll follow you—I’ll find you somewhere 
—I’ll come to the world’s end after you! ’ 

“* Here the hunchback caught her by the arm 
and endeavored to distract her attention. ‘Come 
back home, mother,’ he said. ‘ How can you find 
him in the wide world, you that never was out -of 
this place in your life? You'll never find him on 
this side the grave. He’sleft you for good, and 
let him go—curse him!’ 

“*How can I go home? returned the old 
woman, distracted fora moment. ‘There’s no 
home for me except where my old lad is—him 
going astray somewhere in the world, and per- 
haps on the sea this very night! There’s people 
in the world that’ll tell an old woman the road. 
Oh, my poor old lad, how could you do it to me? 

But [’11 follow you, I'll follow you!’ 

“* Come out of the street, mother,’ repeated 
the son. 
| “*It wasn’t well done by me,’ continued the 
old woman. ‘I’ve been a married woman for 
forty years, and I wish I was dead before I see 
| this day.’ 

“*And so do I,’ returned the sen; ‘but you 
must make up your mind to do without, him. 
Come home now, mother, and let him go where 
he wants. You’ve got a son left.’ 

“*It isn’t a husband,’ cried the old woman. 
‘ My poor old man, wherever have you gone to? 
And with that they turned into an alley and I saw 
them no more. 

“As I stood hesitating at the end of the 
street, which was one of eyeless warehouses, 
with lamps hung on the wall and niches in 
which outcasts were lurking, two women came 
| up the hill and stopped not far from me. ‘ That’s 
; what comes of a man that never opens his 
mouth,’ said one angrily. ‘I’d sooner have a 
man that knocks you about a bit than one of 
them that you never know what they’re think- 
ing of. To leave his lawful wife, and them 
married forty years! And she’s never shed a 
tear, nor she won’t go home. She’s wandering 
in the streets, saying she’ll go after him and find 
him, and she a woman of sixty-five! Oh, them 
wicked Mormons! ’ 


‘“* At that word, as if 1 remembered some sin of 





the night circle startled me, hit me with sucha 
sense ot catastrophe that I turned and spoke to 
the woman. ‘ Whatis the matter? ’ I asked; ‘ what 
has happened?’ Confused by my sudden attack 
their story was incoherent and fantastic toa de- 
gree, but it amounted to this: Unknown to all, 
possibly even unsuspected by himself, some inex 
plicable and fatal tenacity of purpose had neve 
ceased to exist in the brain of the old Scot. The 
passion, which seemed to have slept for forty 
years, had been by the chance visit of the Mor- 
mon missionary wrought to such a height that 
without a word he had gone his way, leaving 
home and wife at the age of seventy, taking with 
him the savings gathered so many years before, 
voyaging to discover in that America of promise 
the fulfilment of his youthful dream. 

“For many days this incident haunted me, 
but there was agood deal of sickness that year, 
and through the pressure of other thoughts 
and much work, its outline had begun to fade, 
when, one day, a bright day with a blue sky, I 
went to the stage tosee the American steamer 
sail. I amused myself for a time in the keen 


my youth;the thought of the bilious stranger o | 


| One lovely morning they went down to the 

brook to play. There was never a more fasci- 
| nating place than this same brook for the building 

of dams and the construction of harbors and the 
ailing of ships. Sometimes, it is true, Arthur 
hinted that he had heard his father say itis a great 
improvement to a brook to have some water in it; 
but that was only after a prolonged drought. Ordi- 
narily, there was quite enough, and yet not too 
much; that is, there was enough to keep an active 
current in the middle of the stream and to send 
the water over the stones in miniature cataracts 
here and there, and yet not too much but that 
delightful little pools were left on the sides, and 
one might easily cross the stream on the stones 
in certain places. 

Arthur and Lucy had each a harbor, with a 
fleet of ships, some intended for crossing to other 
ports with loads of freight (usually the deserted 
homes of the caddis-worms), and others built for 
voyages of discovery that implied danger and 
possible shipwreck. 

There children were in excellent spirits. They 
ran along the top of the high’ stone wall that 
skirted the road under the pine trees, and Arthur 
stumped Lucy to jump from its top down into the 
soft matted needles below. She hesitated; but, 
when he added reflectively, “Girls are ’most 
always ‘ fraid-cats,’”’ she flung herself down, re- 
lieved to find herself uninjured. 

“Youre a trump,” said Arthur, approvingly; 
and Lucy glowed with satisfaction. 

“ Girls are just as brave as boys,” she rejoined. 

“Oh, no, they’re not,” came the quick reply. 


The charms with which her brow is crowned. 


A lowly clod beheld a rose 
Her petaled passions wide disclose: 


I loathe this place of dark repose!” 


trembling culprits before him. “ But you were 
very naughty, very naughty, indeed, to throw 
stones in my pasture. Don’t you know I’ve spent 
thirty-five years trying to get stones out of my 
land, and here you put them in and hurt my poor 
cowinto the bargain? But I’ll have to forgive 
you this time, seeing as you owned up about it. 
Now hustle, and we’ll tell Hannah to give us our 
supper early before the ‘others,so we can get 
started. Now hurry up!” 

Arthur gave a whoop, and Lucy began to cry 
for pure relief. But they ran down to the 
pasture with lighter hearts than they had had; 
and that night Lucy kissed Bessie on the poor 
scratched nose, and promised her never to throw 
stones in the pasture again.—Christian Register. 








Age in, age out, in futile round, 

Dark moody Night with jealous bound 
Pursues blithe Day 
To snatch away 


“I fear thee not, grim Night!” laughs she; 
“ Stern twilight sunders thee and me.” 


** Now will I learn 
Like thee to burn! 


The flower bent low and sang; ‘‘ Friend Mud, 
All rose-flames kindle in a bud.” 
—W. Sherwood Fox. 





“Why, I’m not afaid of anything ’most. I 
wouldn’t be afraid of a lion inthe pathway right 
now. ° 

“Oh, my!” applauded Lucy, admiringly. ‘Oh, 
what’s that?” 

A sudden roar—or was it a roar?—broke the 
silence; and both children halted breathless, 
ready for a run. 

‘Oh, that’s nothing but one of the cows over in 
the pasture,” said Arthur, bravely, after a vec- 
ond. ‘* We wouldn’t have noticed it at all if we 
hadn’t been talking about lions.” 

So they proceeded, rather proud of themselves 
for not having been frightened, to the brook, 
where they sailed their boats and strengthened 
the harbors and improved the waterways and 
added a little to the height of the largest dam. 
At last they sat down, rather tired, on a big stone 
by the edge with their feet hanging over the 
water; and they ate the raspberry wafers with 
= Arthur had considerately provided him- 
self. 

Everything was still around them except for 
the murmur of wind through the trees and the 
plashing of the brook at their feet. The sky was 
flecked with fleecy clouds, in the pasture beyond 
the trees that fringed the other side of the brook 
_the cows were placidly- munching the grass or 
l lying in the shade, and beyond the pasture rose 

the hills, not so clearly outlined as sometimes, 
| but misty with a tender haze that suggested the 
coming autumn. 

“Say, it’s mighty pretty here, somehow,” said 
Arthur. 

“ Yes,” responded Lucy, eagerly; “ and it is all 
so quiet. No bothers like lessons or dancing- 
school and no errands to run.” 

“That’s so. The only trouble is waiting for 
supper and going to bed; but I don’t mind that 
either, so much as I do at home.” 

The brook had left piles of small stones here 
and there along its course,—remembrances, per- 
haps, of the springtime when its flood ran 
higher. Arthur began tossing them idly into 
the stream below. ‘ See if you can hit that rock 
} n the pool below the third dam, Lucy.” And 
| they tried two or three times before giving it up. 
'** See if you can throw as far as1 can there, 

right through that opening in the trees.” Lucy 

tried once, rather languidly; but her stone fell 
several feet short of Arthur’s. 

| © Dm not going to throw stones. It’s too hot,” 
she said, preparing to settle back again. 

| Well, just once more! Now brace up and 
put some life into it. We’ll throw together.” 

| They threw, but alas! asthe stones left their 

hands, Bessie Bell, their favorite cow, started up 
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3619 Misses’ Blo ise Waiet. 
12, 14 and 16 years. 






Misses’ Blouse Shirt Waist. No. 3619. 

Cashmere, Henrietta, albatros and taffeta will all be 
worn. The smart model illustrated is made of linen 
in a hight and a dark shade of blue, with the shield 
and stock of tucked white muslin. The waist is cut 
with a seamless back and full fronts, which extend 
below the skirt to regulation length. The fronts are 
attached to a shallow-pointed yoke beneath the sailor 
collar. The collar is seamed to the neck and fronts, 
and the shield, to which the stock is attached, is 
sewed on the right front and buttoned into place at 
the left beneath the collar. The fullness of the back 
is drawn down in centre at the waist-line, that of the 
fronts being arranged to give a slightly bloused effect. 
The fullness may be gathered or adjusted with a cas- | 
ing@nd draw-strings in regular shirt-waist style. The | 
waist closes at the front beneath the tie, which is at- 
tached to the right side and hooked over to the left. 
The sleeves are two-seamed and terminate in becom- 
ing points over the hands. 

To cut this waist for a miss of 14 years of age, 3§ 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 2 yards 32 inches 
wide or 14 yards 44 inches wide, with 4 yard of 
tucking 18 inches wide, will be required. : 


showing the entrance to, 
Here and there on the dim ' 


alert atmosphere, watching that meeting-place! rom the grass, her head turned in their direc- 
of all nations. The tide was rushing with the tion, justin time toreceive the full force of a 
speed of a mill sluice, and the tiniest scrap of a | blow. ; 

© isi os ’ ” 5 
A mene = ee eee ae = | BP oon peepee, cor rir sa nlc 
| the action of the tide like a tethered horse im-| and began running round the field like a mad 
patient to start. In midchannel the small river | creature. “A stone hit her square in the eye.” 
steamers hurried panting about their business; 4 Arthur turned a despairing face to Lucy. 
great liner, with men at work in her rigging, lay | “Good gracious, Mr. Johnson will have a fit if 
a dead weight on the water, and a line of barges, | — oy = moers eye. And I know we have. 
uneasy with such a swell of water beneath them, | Just look at her!’ 
were towed to their quiet dock by a screaming! They watched the crazy performances of the 
tug. On the stage itself I watched the crowd, cow for about half a minute, then turned with 
outside the b-rriers, the folk in line on the deck | one consent, scrambled up the bank and filed for 
of the vessel, the trim-gloved officers, the porters | home. Just before reaching the barn on the way 
coming and going along the gangway like figuresin | to the house Lucy caught her breath and timidly 
achila’s toy; then returning on the roadway above asked: 
the river,I saw the scene from a higher level,catch- | “ Are you guing to tell Mr. Johnson before din- 
ing glimpses, across a deep pit of green water, |nher or after? I don’t know whether it was my 
of the crowd moving to and fro against the hull | stone or yours, do you? Or both of them?”’ 

| 





of the great steamer. A few seconds more, and “Oh, of course it was mine.” said Arthur, 
1 saw that the huge vessel had moved a step out- | gruffly: “it’s just myluck. I was making you 
ward and was cautiously feeling her way like a| throw, anyway.” 
blind creature moving a step at a time. Then,| “No, I threwas muchas you did,” confessed 
with two tugs leading her in ropes, she went off Lucy, loyally, but with a deep sigh. ‘ I wish we 
slowly, the flail of her great propeller rising and | hadn’t, though.” 
beating the water, leaving behind her a writhing “1 suppose we needn’t tell at all, if we don’t 
trail of foam. Presently, finding no check upon | choose,” ventured Arthur, tentatively.“ Mr. 
her but the two ropes, she stood still for a mo-, Johnson would never know how she got hurt.” 
ment to rid herself of them, and then went away Lucy hesitated. ‘I just hate to tell him,” she 
down the middle stream between a line of watch | said in a low voice. 
ing ships and people. | “Allright. Let’s wait till after dinner, any- 
“As I withdrew my eyes from the beautiful/ way.’’ Arthur spoke rather hurriedly as he saw 
creature, they were caught by a ludicrous figure | Mr. Jolnson approaching, and they scampered 
not many yards from me. By my side, with his! off to the house without stopping to speak: to 
eyes fixed on the lessening steamer, standing on; him. 
tiptoe so that his chin just appeared above the; ‘ Hullo, what’s the matter with them?” thought 
iron railing, and holding high above his head with | the good farmer. ‘Perhaps they have been 
both hands a two-foot rule with a spotted hand-! quarrelling, they look so sober.” But he went on 
kerchief fluttering from the end, was my friend ; his way to the barn, saying nothing. 
the hunch-backed cobbler, with tears running} They didn’t have one bit of fun all that after- 
down his face, unheeding everything but that; noon, but loitered around the house disconso- 
black steerage deck on which it was impossible | jately. Their mothers assured them that Arthur 
longer to distinguish a single figure. Then once | was not to take any more luncheons off in the 
again Iremembered that belated emigrant, and ' morning, if they couldn’t eat dinner when they 
understood, as certainly as if it had been told me, | came back; and Lucy’s big sister declared that 
that somewhere in the heart of that great! they must have been eating something they ought 
vessel which I had watched so carelessly, | not, and inguired, suspiciously, if they had been 
was the forsaken old woman who _ had | down to the green apple tree. 
never set foot outside her native port, jour-| pout the middle of the afternoon the Hollis 
neying at the age of sixty-five on an impossi- pany waked up and began to cry. The Hollises 
ble quest over strange and dreaded waters. I'| teq their baby on time; and, as Arthur and Lucy 
guessed how it had been. The neighbors, full of ; ; new it had a good half-hour to cry in before it 
pity for her madness, and seeing that she could | coud have «drink of milk, they left the house, 
never rest, had gathered a sum of money and | 4s their elders had done already, and went up to 
allowed her to set forth on_her hopeless journey. ! 5 igokout bench behind the barn, where they sat 
‘So that is the end of it,’ I saidto myself; and it | gown dejectedly. 
was virtually the end, for, though I was at some —« we}, said Lucy, after a while, “we needn't 
trouble to discover what became of the old have talked this morning about not having any 
couple, no one in the town ever heard of them ¢roupie up here. We've got enough of it now.” 
again. Nor did the son, whose poverty kept him; «yes groaned Arthur. ‘“ And L’ve been 
behind, hear; and, indeed. when I think of it, how ' thinking that probably the cow is dead by this 
should he, for his mother could not write, and his time for I read in a book that the way to kill an 
father had gone to join the Mormons.”—Macmil- | anigator is to hit it inthe eye. That does some- 
lan’s Magazine. thing to the brain, I suppose; and I guess we’ve 
= = | done it to the cow, for I’m sure she acted crazy 
’ enough.” 
Douth § Department, “ I've been thinking, though,” said Lucy, ‘“ that 
if I were as brave as you are, not afraid even of 
MORAING-GLORT. lions, that I’d tell Mr Johnson myself. It would 
A passion for athletic sports 
Once seized upon the flowers 


be better.” 
Arthur glanced up sharply to see if she were 
In twining, climbing, balancing, 
They spent the summer hours. 








sarcastic. But no, she wasn’t. 

“That’s different from lions,” he said shame- 
facedly. : 

“Well, I don’t think I’m very brave; but I 
guess I’m going to tell Mr. Johnson, somehow. 
| I shall feel better inside if I do.” 

The children talked it over and finally con- 
cluded to make the confession. Fortunately for 
the strength of their resolution Mr. Johnson came 
in sight just at the right time. 

“Hullo, children! ” cried he, as soon as he 
cau ht sight of them. ‘* Want to go after the cows 

wtonight? I’m going early, so that I can 


The nimble Morning-glory 
Had soon outstripped them all; 
He climbed his trellis twice as fast 
As lvy climbed his wall. 


And in the early morning, 
When he felt most fresh and fair, 
Would swing a hundred clubs and bells 
At one time in the air. 
—Sarah J. Day. 








oe 
harness up after supper and go over to Melville 
on ys 3 Bey. after some grain. And I’ll take you two along if 


you don’t mind riding in the old wagon.” 

“But, Mr. Johnson,” said Lucy, tremulously, 
“‘ we’ve got something to tell you. Itis very sad. 
Bessie Bell is dead, or anyway she’s crazy, or 





For all practical purposes Lucy Bennett and 
Arthur Wilde were the only children in the big 
‘farmhouse that summer. Lucy’s big sister was - 
re so, of course, she didn’t count; though &nyway she’s had her eye put out.’ . 
she unbent on occasion and was really very good _“ Bless my heart, ee gasped the farmer, “ when | 
fun when she chose. The Hollls baby wasn’t big ‘did all that happen? 
enough even to be amusing. He couldn't talk ‘“ We did it this morning,”—Arthur took up the 
and he ecouldn’t walk; and Lucy and Arthur sorrowful tale: *‘ We threw stones in the pasture, 
agreed that, the more he slept, the better they —just four, Mr. Johnson,—and we killed the 
liked his company. Not that they had much of cow.” 
it, though; for they made the most of their free- Mr. Johnson threw back his head, and broke 
dom to go where they liked and do substan jnto hearty laughter. -“‘ Is that how she got that 
tially what they pleased. Naturally, the two scratch on her nose. Well, I thought it was 
were constantly together, and had as much fun — yeer how she could hurt herself like that. It’s 
as if they had a wider choice of companions. agreatlong mark.” Then he remembered the 





The pattern, No. 3619, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 
14 and 16 years of age. 








3613 Ladies’ Shirt Waist 
32 to 42 inches Lust. 


Ladies’ Shirt Waist. No. 3613. 
With or Without the Fitted Lining. 

The foundation is a fitted lining, over which the 
waist proper is arranged when the material is wool or 
silk, but which is omitted when washable stuffs are 
used. The waist proper is fitted by shoulder and. 
under-arm seams only. The fronts are laid in three 
tucks at each side of the centre box plait, in which 
buttonholes are made, and are drawn down at the 
waist. The back is smooth across the shoulders and 
is also drawn down at the waist. The one-piece 
sleeves have the inter-seams extending to the elbows 
only and are shaped to form scallops over the hands. 
At the throat is a fitted and shaped stock that is 
peculiarly smart and universally becoming. With 
the waist is worn a narrow ribbon belt. 

To cut this waist for a lady of medium size, 4 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 23 yards 32 inches 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide, will be required. 

The pattern. No. 3613, is cut in sizes for a 32, #4, 
36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust measure. 








3733 Shirt Wait, 
32 to 42 in. bust. 


Woman's Shirt Waist. No. 3783. 

To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
The shirt waist made with perpendicular bands of 
trimming is a well-deserved favorite. It tends to 
produce the tapering long waist that is so fashionable, 
and gives the effect of an exceedingly dressy blouse, 
while, in reality, it is simplicity itself. The example 
shown is peculiarly satisfactory and is adapted to all : 
plain materials, silk, wool, cotton and linen. The! 
original is of white batiste with trimming of valen- 
clennes lace insertion, and is unlined, the material 





and again at the upper edges of the fronts. The 
sleeves are in modified bishop style, but open after 
the manner of the regulation shirt waist, and are fin 
ished with narrow stiff cuffs after the latest style. At 
‘the neck is a stock of the material, but a linen collar 
or ribbon can be substituted when preferred. When 
the lining is used the waist is arranged over it before 
shoulder and under-arm seams are closed, but closes 
separately and invisibly at the centre front. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, tj 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3g yards 27 inches 
wide and 2§ yards 32 inches wide or 1} yards 44 inches 
wide, will be required. 

The pattern, 3783, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 4 
and 42-inch bust measure. 








3948 Child's Creeping 
Apron, 

One Size. 
Misses’ Five-Gored Skirt. No. 39438. 
To be Made with One or Two Circular Flounces. 
The skirt is cut in five gores, the fullness at the back 
being laid in flat, inverted plaits. The flounces are 
circular and cut to give all the flare demanded by 
fashion. One or both may be used, as preferred. 
To cut this skirt for a miss of 14 years of age, 
Sgyards 20 inches wide, 8 yards 27 inches wide, 5g 
yards 44 inches wide or 4§ yards 50 inches wide, will be 
required when both flounces are used; 63 yards 20 
inches wide, 6§ yards 27 inches wide, 43 yards 44 inches 
wide, 34 yards 50 inches wide, when one is omitted. 
The pattern, 3943, is cut in sizes for misses of 12, 14 
and J6 years of age. 


3343 Misses Skirt, 
12 to 16 yrs. 





Child’s Creeping Apron. No. 3048. 
The apron is simply shaped, being not unlike an 
ordinary slip at the upper portion, but is full at the 
lower edge where it is gathered into a band and long 
enough to allow of turning up under the outer cloth- 
ing. The opening extends all the way down the back, 
where there is a hem finish with buttons and‘button- 
holes. When required the apron is slipped on, closed 
and turned under the little skirts with the banda 
= to the under waist with safety pins or button- 

oles. 
To cut this apron 2g yards of material 32 inches 
iwide will be required. 
The pattern, 3948, is cut in one size only. 
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3945 Yoke Blouse. 
32 to 40 Bust. 


3947 Golf Cape, 
32 to 42 Bust. 


Woman’s Yoke Blouse, Closing at Back. 
No. 3045. 

Fancy blouses that close at the back are and will be 
much worn, both as part of entire ‘costumes for in- 
door wear and the odd bodices that find such an im- 
portant place in every complete wardrobe. The 
dainty and attractive design illustrated includes sev- 
eral novel features and is adapted to many materials. 
The original is made of Nile green louisine silk; the 
yoke and sleeves being enriched by applied dises of 
paune ina deeper shade and edged with a narrow 
fancy braid, while the undersleeves are of cream 
chiffon; but all soft silk and wool fabrics are appropri- 
ate. The applied dises are entirely new this season, 
but do not involve any excessive labor, while their 
effect is smart in the extreme. 

To cut this blouse for a woman of medium size, 33 
yards of material 21 inches wide, 3} yards 27 inches 
wide, 2} yards 32 inches wide or l¥‘yards 44 inches 


' wide, will be required, with % of a yard 20jinches wide 


for undersleeves. 
The pattern, 3945, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 and 
40-inch bust measure. 


Woman's Golf Cape. No. 3947. 

Nothing serves the purpose of an all-round useful 
wrap more perfectly than the golf cape. It is worn for 
traveling, driving, walking, bad weather, almost 
every occasion except the game from which it takes 
its name. On the way toand from the links it may, 
and often does, serve as well as when the walk or 
drive have no such end, but for actual play it is im- 
possible and never seen. 

The smart example shown is cut after the latest 
English model, and is absolutely up-to-date in every 
detail. The original is made of tan-colored cloth 
with plaid under side; but plain cloths and cheviots 
are quite as often seen, while light-colored broad- 
cloth makes an admirable evening wrap. 

The cape is circular and fitted by means of shoulder 
darts. The hood is graceful and carefully shaped, 
opening slightly at the centre back to give a pointed 
effect. The storm collar is cut in sections, and fits 
snugly at the throat while it flares freely as it curves 
upward toward the head. Shoulder straps are ar- 
ranged on the inner side, which support the weight 
and obviate all strain. 

To cut this cape for a woman of medium size, 23 
yards of material 56 inches wide will be required. 

The pattern, 3947, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42-inch bust measurement. 








2944 Tailored Shirt 
Waist, 
32 to 42 Bust. 


23946 Child’s Dress, 
2, 4 and 6 yrs, 


JWoman’s Tailored Shirt Waist. No. 3944. 


To be Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
Simple, severe, tailored waists are much worn and 
suit many materials far ‘better than any other sort. 
The model shown is made of Saxony flannel, woven 
in Roman strips of pastel tones, one of the newest 
and most fashionable waisting materials, and is emi- 
nently smart; but is equally desirable for embroid- 
ered stripes, the heavier flannels, corduroy, velveteen 
and all the materials which call for simplicity. The 
original is made over a fitted lining that renders it 
peculiarly snug and becoming, but the waist can be 
made unlined whenever preferred. 

To cut this waist for a woman of medium size, 34 
yards of material 20 inches wide, 3§ yards 27 iaches 
wide. 3 yards 32 inches wide, 2 yards 44 inches 
wide, will be required. 

The pattern, 3944, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38, 
40 and 42-inch bust measure. 


Child’s Dress. No. 3946. 
With applied yoke and body lining that may be 
omitted. 
The dress is laid in wide box plaits at front and 
back, that extend from the neck and shoulders to the 
edge of the skirt, with an additional one each side of 
the skirt that runs to the belt only, and is arranged 
over a body lining that may be omitted if not desired. 
A fanciful and becoming yoke is arranged over the 
shoulders, and the neck 1s finished with a standing 
collar. The sleeves are in bishop style with narrow 
pointed cuffs, and a belt is arranged over the waist- 
line and crossed in front. Both the lining and the 
dress close at the front, invisibly beneath the box 
lait. 
" To cut this dress for a child of 4 years of age, 44 
yards of material 20 inches wide, 3g yards 27 inches 
wide. 3g yards 32 inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide, 
will be required, with 3 yard of velvet to trim as 1l- 
lustrated. 
The pattern, 3946, is cut in sizes for children of 2, 
4 and 6 years of age. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 











being cut away beneath the lace; but silk and 
woolen materials are more satisfactory made over the 
fitted lining that is included in the pattern. The 
waist is fitted by means of shoulder and under-arm 
seams. The trimming is arranged on indicated lines 
and is gathered with the material at the waist-line 


SPECIAL PATTERNS—For pattern illus 
trated on this age, send 10 cents (coin or post- 
stamp), sha number, shown on cut, and 
tive wanted and write Ph ne) naine and address 
distinctly. Mail orders filled promptly. Address 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, Bostori? Mass. 
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The Horse. 


Brockton Fair Races. 

Brockton Fair opened on Tuesday with 
very favorable weather. It was Children’s 
Day, and thousands of the youngsters en- 
joyed the sights of this great fair. 

The speed programme comprised two 
events, the 2.50 trot and 2.35 pace. There 
were fourteen horses ready to taket he word 
in the 2.50 trot, and this event was divided. 
In the first division Ben Bolt, a big bay 
gelding, won two heats, but tired percepti- 
bly inthe third, and the converted pacer 
Jenny Hale came along and nailed him at 
the end of the mile, and she won the next 
two heats and race handily. She got a 
record of 2.21}, and acted as though she 
could have gone faster if necessary. 

Lester Dore won the second division of 
the purse with the bay mare Minnie G. She 
is a six-year-old mare, but this is her first 
winning heat. She took a record of 2.26% 
in the second heat. She was foaled at Mason 
Farm, Taunton, Mass., although she was 
not bred there, as her dam was bought in 
ifoal to Aleantara. Sheis by Alcantara, out 
of Mary Ann (dam of Almary, 2.18t), by 
Bay State. She acted quite like a trotter, 
and won her three heats easily. 

Lyle Sterling landed the first heat of this 
event with the black gelding Gov. Bodwell, 
by Mahlon, giving him a record of 2.29%. 

The 2.35 pace was only a cakewalk for 
the bay gelding Jesse H. He practically 
jogged his three miles. Ed Gillies landed 

William P., a bay gelding by Alcander, 
twice second and pulled down second 


money. R 
Four races were carded for Wednesday, 


and they furnished fairly good sport. One 
of them, the 2.16 pace, was spun out to seven 


heats. < 
The programme led off with the 2.26 trot, 


and May Smith was clearly the best one of 
the lot. She stepped away with the first 
two heats, winning the first by a neck from 
Authentic (2.204), and beat Handspring the 
second by about the same distance in 2.21}, 
put she made a break in the third, and Eager 
Bird headed her to the wire in 2.193, but she 
won the next heat and race in a hot finish 
with Authentic and Eager Bird. 

The 2.16 pace was keenly contested. From 
the speed she showed Princess Moquette 
ought to have wen it in one, two, three 
order, but she was very unsteady. Myrtie 
Page drew rein over her for the first time 
since she went out of the hands of J. H. 
Richardson, and he didn’t seem to get the 
hang of her. The first heat was won by 
Gambet in 2.15}. The second Princess Mo- 
quette got away four or five lengths behind, 
but she outfooted the field at the end of the 
mile and won in 2.144. From this stage out 
she was doing the sung-and-dance act at 
two or ,three stages of each mile. Birdie 
Hal won the third and fourth heats in close 
finish with Arius and Gambet, then Carth- 
age Girl came on and headed them all to the 
wire in the fifth heat, and she won the two 
following heats and race. 

Chehalis had a soft snap in the free-for- 
all pace, He had only three competitors, 
and none of them was able to make him 
stretch his neck. Hewon in one, two, three 
order, and the good trotting mare Gene D., 
from Oakhurst Farm, made the 2.14 trot 
a one, two, three affair. She acted as 
though she could trot rings around her field. 
After making a break on the turn the first 
heat and falling back of her field, she 
stepped through the bunch, had them 
headed at the three-quarters and won easily. 
They never headed her after that. 

Thursday was the big day of the week. 
The estimated attendance was fifty thousand. 
The spacious grounds were packed with 
people, one surging mass of people from the 
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AT READVILLE. 


BINGEN (2.06}), who swept the show ring. Nos.2and4. Scenes on a big days No.3. THE MONK (2.08}). No.5. ADMIRAL DEWEY (2.14), winner of the New England Futurity. 


Breckteom, Miass., Oct. 4, 1901—2.32 trot. 


, Purse, $400. 


i naity 


We C2 OCT OS BS ee 
oC BRAwHae 


(Ulnnehan) Sc erat 77 
' Miss Hancock, b m, by Advertiser (Lang- 

2) BOSE ct a igi 1010 8 
| Newsboy, gr g (Nan) -..............-.- 


Time, 2.23}, 2.244, 2.22}. 
Same day—2.28 pace. Purse, $400. 
' Jesse H., b g, by Alciphone; dam by Echo 
fAvery UTS EER A 
; William P., b bh, by Aleander (Gillies) ...... 2 
Walker 5 


! : 
i Gayward, b £ . | csp ORR 3 
; Gertie. b m, by Gambrel (Tozier). 3 4 
5 
6 


Om Todo 


| Same day—2.13 pace. Purse, $600. 


Minnie Russell, blk m, by Ha Russell; 
| dam, Minnie Rifel. by by Happy Russell 


' Special Boy, ch g, by Goldbeater (Sterling)4 
| ony M., er > by Goldbeater ( aikery’'s 


bit 5 
| Baby Strathmore, b m, by Major Strath- 
; More (Warren)..........2...-.-..-22--...- 6 
Go See, b g, by Nuthurst (Proctor) ._.....- 7 

Time, 2.15}, 2 13}, 2.13}. 

Same day—2.17 trot. Purse, $500. 

| Mattie Smeltz, ch m, by Cardiff; dam, 
; _ Bird Detchon, by Acolade (Walker).1 2 6 2 1 
—_— Sanders, b g, by Anteeo (Merri- 
e 


2D wo ASR 


Octo, b g, by Jerome Eddy (Forshner) .5 
| Fea peanens, b g, by Realist (McDon- 
; @ LE CLE CLAS LE 
8.8. «TD g, by Alamita (Swan)...... 3 
mi — bik g. by Nelson’s Wilkes 
| et iat ea ae 43 
Mary C., b m, by Wilkes (Johnson) ....7 4 
Rincenada, b g, by Eros (Manee)....... dis 
Time, 2.17}, 2.21}, 2.184, 2.20, 2.20, 2.21. 
a nae 
Veterinary surgeons and stable men highly 
; recommend the use of German Peat Moss in the 
| stable for horses and cows. Write to C. B. Bar. 
rett, Importer, Boston, for particulars. 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLES. 


FOR $8.00!! 


Fifty Genuine Winchester 12-Shot Repeating Car 
bine Rifles, entirely new, 44-calibre, will be closed out 
at $8.00 each. If ordered C. O. D. $5.00 must accom- 

yany order, and if goods are not satisfactory they can 
e returned, and money refunded, less cost of ex- 
pressage. Also a full stock of the SAVAGE and all 


other make Rifles. 
WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
107 Washington Street, Boston. 


T rotting -Bred 
HORSES 
At Auction 


I shall sell at Public Auction at 


McELWAIN FARM, WEST SPRINGFIELD, 


Tuesday, Oct. (5, ‘OI, 
20 Head of Trotting-Bred Horses, 


Consisting of young driving stock two, 
three and four years old, also a few year- 
lings and afew brood mares bred to Ralph 

















grand stand to the outer fields. 

The speed programme comprised four 
events, and in one of these, the 2.19 pace, the 
field had to be split on account of the 
numerous starters. The racing was only 
fairly good, and only one of the events wasa 
split-heat affair. The track was wet and 
heavy when, the horses took the word in 
the first race. 

Paddy McGregor won the 2.22 trot off the 
reel, but he was made to step for two heats 
of it. He hada close call for the first heat, 
Navara driving him out in 2.23}, and Notion 
was only a half length back at the finish of 
the second heat in 2.21}. Fred C. didn’t 
like the footing. He cast a shoe, did the 
song-and-dance act and got the banner. 

Edith May, bay mare, by Arrowwood, 
captured first money in. the first division of 
the 2.19 pace, and Jim Mace came second to 
her in three of the heats. Wonder won the 
second division quite as handily in off-hand 
fashion. 

When the horses were scoring for the 
first heat of this division, Bob Durland was 
thrown from his sulky and sustained quite 
serious injuries to his spine, resulting in 
temporary paralysis of his lower limbs, but 
the doctors are hopeful of his recovery 
soon. Billy O’Neil came a handy second 
the last two heats with the black gelding 
Darius. 

That high-vlass pacer Terrill S. placed 
another race to his credit in the 2.10 pace. 
He won right off the reel in good time, track 
and weather considered, putting in three 
heats in 2.119, 2.114, 2.12. John T. forced 
him out the first two heats, and Emma E. 
came second to him in the third. 

The brown gelding Little Dick won the 
first heat of the free-for-all trot in a way 
that seemed to presage a straight-heat vic- 
tory for him, but the Jittle black horse Alka- 
lone headed him off in the second heat, and 
was good enough to land the next two and 
race. 

The fair came to a close on Friday, and it 
has been one of the most successful in the 
history of the association. Everybody who 


attended had nothing but words of praise | N 


for the high character of the fair. 

The speed programme on Friday com- 
prised four events, three of them straight- 
heat affairs, but as luck would have it the 
last one on the card was a race of divided 
heats and was prolonged until well toward 
night. 

The 2.32 trot, which opened the pro- 
gramme, was won by the Mariposa Farm 
entry, the strapping big three-year-old colt 
Say Tell, brother to Praytell (2.093). He 
marched his three heats like a race horse, 
stepping his miles in 2.22}, 2.24}, 2.22}. 
Pierce likes him very much and is confident 
that he will develop into a_high-calibred 
trotter. 

Jesse H. had his second cakewalk of the 
week in the 2.28 pace. He just reeled it off 
in handy order. The second heat he made 
a break on the turn and fell far behind the 
field, but overhauled them easily in the last 
three-quarters, and won hands down. This 
is his third winning race out or four starts. 


his temper and kept the gelding. Jesse H. 
| won’t be started in any more professional 
{races this year. Mr. Sanders will take him 
| to Readville, and perhaps start him at two 

or three matinees of the Gentlemen’s Driv- 
| ing Club, of which he is a member. 

Minnie Russell won the 2.13 pace in handy 

fashion, and there was nothing in the field 
‘able to head her inany one of the three 
|miles. She stepped them all right in 2.13}. 
| Johnson placed Gagnant second twice in 
| the race and pulled down. second money for 
| Oakhurst Farm. ; 
| The trotters in the 2.17 Glass had a lively 
set-to for six heats. Just as Millard Sanders 
looked to have the first heat of this race 
won Mattie Smeltz came with a rush of 
speed through the s.retch, and beat him to 
the wire in 2.17}, but she was wabbly 
and uncertain in the second heat and could 
not get up nearer thax third. Millard 
Sanders was first at the wire with The 
Spaniard second to him, but as Sanders had 
| made a gaining run on the first turn he was 
| placed last and the heat awarded to The 
| Spaniard. 

Knap Forshner landed Octo first ai the 
wire in the third heat, then Millard Sanders 
came tothe front in the fourth, but Ben 
Walker succeeded in getting Mattie Smeltz 
to the front in the next two heats, which 
clinched his claim to first money. 

SUMMARIES. 


Brockton, Mass., Oct. 1, 1901—2.50 trot. 
Purse, $300. First division. 

Jenny Hale, br m, by a dam, 
t 








Cricket, by Redwood (Taft)............ 74111 
Ben Bolt, b g (T. Gillies) ....-.........-... 11223 
Nanita, b m, by Arion parece) ciate oxal 62432 
Sir Red, b h, by Red Wilkes (Wilbur) ....2 5564 
Slick Wilkes, mg, by Dennis P. (Car- 

SURO vce gcc Sadewauccccetaubastcecst® 46345 
Joe Czar, br g, by Alcazar (Williams) ....3 3 6 5dr 
Almont King, bh, by May King (Clark) .5 dis 


Time, 2.22}, 2.23}, 2.224, 2.213, 2.24. 

Pa day--2.50 trot. Purse, $300. Second divi- 
sion. 

Minnie G., b m, by Alcantara; dam, 

9 





Mary Ann, by Bay State (Dore) .......2 111 
Governor Bodwell, blk g, by Mahlon 

(BUSTERS) .....~ <2 1450 scksens ses 26-0 1376 
Stansen, br m, by Prince of India (John- 

9508 dtenccnacens acudblmee seed Gabkanee 522 

avadad, blk g, by Sable Wilkes 

ee eae 623 5 
Burmah, b g, by Alcantara (Downs)....3 6 5 3 
Miss Hancock, b m, by Advertiser 

(Langworthy) ..........-.....--......-- 47654 
Bertha B., b m, by St. Croix (Riley) ..... 7467 


Time, 2.293, 2.263, 2.28%, 2.273. 
Breckten, Mass., Oct. 2, 1901—2.26 trot. 
Purse, $500. 
May Smith, br m, by Superior ae! 1 2 
ird (Gard- 
Authentic, bik g, by Autograph (Bradyj2 4 4 
’ ) ri 
Handspring, b fF by Prodigs Piblerce) 6 2 3 
Mars, br h, by Margrave Ihnson) ..... 465 
Awake, ch § by Awake ells (Lasell)..5 5 6 
Azote, b g. by Constantine (Linnehan ais 
Time, 2.20}, 2.214, 2.193, 2.21}. 
Same day—2.16 pace. Purse, $500. 
Carthage Girl, blk m, by Dedron; 
dam, Golda, b Amber 264111 
Birdie Hal, b m, by Tom Hal at 311434 
Gambet, b g, by Ga 1623623 


Horse Owners! Use 
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Caustic 





In the other race he got second money. 
Jesse H. is owned by Charles Sanders of | 
Salem, who bought him when he was four | 
months old. He is now a six-year-old. Mr. 
Sanders says that he has had a mecurial | 
experience with this youngste.. At times | 
he thought so much of him that he was! 
ready to fall down and worship him, and at 
other times he looked like a cheap, thirty- | 
cent dog, and he felt like shooting him, but ' 
he is well satisfied now that he preserved | 


STEERER Tne 


Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 





on WG. Oden 
ence B66 Notion bel 
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Princess Moquette, b m, by Moquette William P., b g, by Alcander (E. Gillies)... 2 2 6 Time, 2.18}, 2.1 17}. 
(Page)......-...- 8 staan te etd 8145542|Capt. Hall, bik g, by Silvertail (Gallup Same day—2.19 _— gg ‘second | REX, These are standard bred and taken, a 
Arius, b g, by Garnet Wilkes (War, ll mand Yapp) =. Reciection Foknsga;e | 2| division ; ‘ . wig i _— — class,to ——— buyers. 
MUNDY 5 <5 fen i cantace wong Wakeah chats 4 ro onte Joe, gr g, by Re-Election(Johnson) 4 3 3 x e lot includes some fine racing prospects. 
J. E., blk g, by Coastman (Kim. + a Lady Nana, sh m (Duriand) iat a Be : 35 5 Wenge nets t one dam, Artilla, 1 1 1| Sale to commence at one o'clock, a ae 
Bonnie ib mi, by Harry Hail” "° | Odora’s, Bt, by Oro Wilkes (Milan)...... 6 6 4| Darius, bik g, by Fred Wilkes (W. O'Neil) 7 2 2, D. Winter, auctioneer, assisted by M. Emer- 
po onnell) one ania 8 dis Fdward Leyord, bs (Bennett) -. «==. 797 Fy | we inenes mer (Bere) 3 >? wa“ of N. Y. City. Send for cata- 
ethan Boy, br g, s Ethan Reginald, b elson (Green) ......... 8 8 en 4 ponz en nw-seceecne--- 6 SS 
(Shannon). nee? TA Hyphen, bgeby Arion (Wood)... 277- 9 dis, eto -o% J.S. McELWAIN. Holyoke, Mass. 
Time 2.154, 2.144, 2.144, 2.144, 2.16}, 2.18}, 2.19. Time, 2.23}, 2.20, 2.214. Orville, chm, oo bellie Citeewnad 2 nf: > ox ; ; 6 —_—— ———_—— - — 
Same day—Free-for-all pace. Purse, $800. Brockton, Mass., (Oct. 3, 1901—2.22 trot.| Honest Jock, ch g, by Hermitage Jr. (P. 
Chehalis, bik b, by attegnank; Game, Tecora, ; Purse, $500. weeing) pik mt Waee ay § e 
y Cassius M. Clay (J. ell) .--.......-- 1 Paddy McGregor, , by Ozell McGregor “ --+ scene neee--- 5 
Early Bird Jr.,blkg, by Early Bird (Knapp)? 3 3 aa ne 824 Tammy L., b g, by John Phillips Jr. 
Phebon W., b g, by Hambletonian Wilkes | Notion, b g, by Nominator (Thomas).....-. 5 23| (Walch) ............-.-.-.-.---.---0-- 2... 9 910 
CL eR eS Piped pth ap lat ak 3 4 2' Juno, b m, by Broadway (Stephens)...... 6 4 2 Time, 2.19}, 2.16}, 2.16}. 
Art Alco, b g, by Blanaleo (Dore) ....-..--- 424 oa tafe by Newtiower (Wilbur) idaocaed 2 5 5| Same day—2.10 pace. Purse, $600. 
Time, 2.164, 2.124, 2.134. | Harry, br g, es (Knapp) .....------- 4 3 4! Terrill S., ; ; 
y tatacagrion | Easter, bik mm. by Wilkes (Lasell)..--...... 3 7 6 yee a PP &, by Strathmore; dam by = Such te the 
Same day—2.14 trot. Purse, $600. Alice, b m, by Edgardo (R. Collins) -------- 7 6 7| John T., chg, by Nuthurst (Dore) ....... 22. 223 
ag D., br a urns Wilkes; dam by ‘a Fred C., b g, by Fitler (Cox) ..-....-.-------dis Emma E., chm. by Allandorf (Lawrence) 4 3 2 NATIONAL 
ohinoor (Lasell) ..-.--.-...------..-.---- Time, 2.23}, 2.214, 2.224. Alcinta, b m, by Aleantara (Clark 2 48 FEED BOX 
Alberta, , by Gs a Wilkes : : : : . ; he bys Res fa 4 ° 
(Palmer) a ae ee 6 2 Same day—2.19 pace. Purse, 3500. Firsc divi- | 5#rty, ch g, g onto oe a 54 
J.E.C., bg, by Tribute (W. O’Neil)....... 6 2 4 Sion. » 2.194, 2.119, 2.12. Used by th ls of 
Emma bb m, by Black Nathan (Law- Edith May, b_m, by Arrowwood; dam, Same day—Free-for-all trot. Purse. $800. horsenien aint pri- 
rence)......-------- beatae on taiae CG 25 5 Mesy A., by Legal Tender Jr. (Sullivan)1 1 1] Alkalone, blk h, by Wilton; dam, . ,Pleases everyone of them and will 
Mattie Smeltz, ch m (C. Doble)..........-.- 3 3 6 Jim Mace, bg. by Dan Mace (Cox)..---.--- 2 2 2]_ Alaska, by Aleyone (Dore)............ 3 1 1 please you. | Saves the horse and saves money in 
Loma, b m, by Arion (Knapp) ..---.----.-.-. 5 4 3 Annie M., blk m (Doble)......-..-..-.----- 6 3 3] Little Dick, br g, by Harry Plummer =e bills. Costs es plete. Paap tag it _—- 
Time, 2.174, 2.173, 2.194. Ruth Leyburn, b m, by Wilton (Winch)...3 5 4] (Pope)......2. 202.202.222.222... 1322 aruce ded tis cbecieea, Bhar "an Eeoak 
Gail, b m, by Orville (R. Collins) ........... 4 4 4]Orianna, gr m, by Fred Dougiass — a ae ene 
Same day—2.35 pace. Purse, $300. Van Demon, ch g,by Van Helmont (Tuttle)5 6 6] (Walker) ..... Tides hae Heian 2 43 31 yous NATIONAL FEED BOX COMPANY, 
Jesse H., b g, by Alcyphone; dam by Fred Ames, b g, by Bayard Wilkes (Ames)7 8 7] Consuela S., bm, by Directum (Pieree).4 2 4 4] 206 Larned Street, W., Detroit, Mich. 
Echo (Avery) .... ..- 2220510205 cde. ecu 1 1 1 MaryC.,chm, by Allandorf (Goodfellow).8 7 8 Time, 2.163, 2.173, 2.174, 2.164. | 
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NEW CLIPPING MACHINE 
gy ~—_— The 1902 Chicago. Price 


ee 


A 
REVOLUTION 
IN 
CLIPPING 
MACHINE 


CONSTRUCTION 


| pose. SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE, STRONG, DURABLE, 


firm at any price. 
DROP US A POSTAL TODAY, and we will send you 





D. for the balance. 











CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO., usittt 2ttast few, 


New York Office, 97 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. London Office, 6 Denman St., 


SAPP RI SD ENS Bo i ape eee! 


THE MOST PERFECT EVER MADE. 


NCOMPARABLY and INCONTESTABLY superior to anything previously manufactured for the pur- 


antiquated machines, and does quadruple the work. The gearing is cut out of s a N 
OF IT, it hasa perfectly true little balance wheel that weighs but two pounds, ee IF aye 
a minute. It has everything enclosed and “ out of sight,” excepting the large wheel, the small balance 
wheel and the teeth®of the top cutter, which are the only parts in motion that are viable. ‘ 
That with this machine;we have reached fineality in this line is beyond all preadventure of a doubt. We 
‘, will replace absolutely free of charge any part that is broken or worn (Knives, of course, excepted) for three 
years from date of purchase. They are guaranteed todo more work than any machine ever made by any 


taining numerous half-tone engravings of every type ofa clipping machine that is worthy of the name: oper- 
ated by steam, water, electricity or gas power. If $3is remitted with the order usin will be sent C0. 


eae? i ieee 2: abs cdi ebect x | WE MAKE MORE CLIPPING MACHINES THAN ALL OTHERS COMBINED. 


$10.75 





Savas ay avast. 





and costs but afraction of the price of 


free a beautiful illustrated catalog, con- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


London, S. E., Eng. 


SDSS a vaya ary aya VN ye ye rer 


